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Chronicle 


Home News.—The natural course of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico was followed when on March 22 it 
was announced that the Department of State had notified 

the Mexican Government that the so- 
— with called “smuggling treaty” with that 

country would not be renewed at the end 
of its first year, on March 28. This treaty bound the 
United States to notify the Mexican Government of 
shipments of merchandise of any kind by land, sea and 
air, and Mexico was bound to stop exports of liquors, 
drugs and aliens. In some quarters the abrogation of 
the treaty was interpreted as the first and necessary step 
to lifting the embargo on arms. The American note, 
however, contained the following significant statement : 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the United States 
has no commercial treaty with Mexico and that in the circum- 
stances it is not deemed advisable to continue in effect an arrange- 
ment which might in certain contingencies bind the United States 
to cooperation for the enforcement of laws or decrees relating to 
the impcrtation of commodities of all sorts into another country 
with which this Government has no arrangement, by treaty or 
otherwise, safeguarding American commerce against possible dis- 
crimination. 
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The probable explanation of these words is that the 
Department was pointing out to Mexico the way by Which 
present difficulties might be settled, since such a treaty 
would supersede constitutional inhibitions on both sides. 
However, neither President Coolidge nor Secretary Kel- 
logg gave any inkling of the further course to be pursued 
by this country. 


Albania.—On March 18 the Italian Ambassador in 
London called at the British Foreign Office. Shortly 
after, announcement was made that the Italian Govern- 
seahes ment had notified Great Britain and other 
Jugoslav Governments that preparations were un- 
—_ der way on Jugoslav territory for an in- 
vasion of Albania. The purpose of this proposed at- 
tack, the statement continued, was the overthrow of the 
present Albanian Government whose President is Ahmed 
Zogu Bey. The Jugoslav grievance against him was 
further said to be his signing of the Tirana treaty. On 
the following day a similar call was made by the Italian 
Ambassador at Berlin to the German Foreign Office. 
Again it was stated that the Jugoslav Government was 
carrying on extensive military preparations on the Al- 
banian border. No secret was made of the suspicion in 
Italy against France aiding Jugoslavia. The Giornale d’ 
[Italia was quite open in its accusations, even to the extent 
of charging collaboration of the French and Jugoslav 
military General Staffs. France herself received a note 
from Italy protesting against the alleged Jugoslav pre- 
parations. In the reaction of the various Governments 
to the Italian accusations Britain was regarded as tacitly 
friendly to Italy, Germany as holding herself neutral, 
while France diplomatically advised both Italy and Jugo- 
slavia to be moderate and calm. The same advice Was 
given by the French Government to its own press which 
showed animosity towards Italy as the Italians had evi- 
denced a similar attitude towards France. 


On the other side the Jugoslav Government flatly de- 
nied all the accusations made by Italy. On March 20, 
at the session of the Skuptschina Foreign Secretary Per- 
itch made an official denial that Jugoslavia 
was engaged in any military preparations. 
The country, he said, had not taken a 
single military step against Albania or given aid to any 
Albanian refugees, as was charged in the Giornale d’ 
Italia. It had no idea of attacking Albania or interfer- 
ing with its domestic affairs. In proof of the truth of 
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his statements Peritch challenged the League of Nations 
to institute an official investigation in Jugoslavia to satisfy 
itself that no military preparations were under way. The 
Belgrade newspapers on the other hand, printed reports 
that munitions were being shipped into Albania from 
Italy. To the personal remonstrances of the Italian Am- 
bassador, Bodrero, at Belgrade, the Jugoslav Foreign 
Minister replied that Italian fear was based entirely 
upon misinformation and misinterpretation. Italian cir- 
cles looked upon the incident as the fourth Balkan vic- 
tory for Mussolini: the first being the Treaty of Tirana, 
confirming the military predominance of Italy in Albania; 
the second, the winning over of Bulgarian sympathy for 
Rome ; and the third, the shattering effect on the “ Fran- 
cophile Little Entente ” caused by the recognition of the 
cession of Bessarabia to Rumania. 


Chile.—Religious instruction which up to the present 
has been part of the regular school program has been abol- 
ished “ to assure equal rights for all religions as well as to 
free the Government from connection with 
the Church.” In an energetic Pastoral the 
Archbishop of Santiago protested the 
action of the Government, declaring religious instruction 
for the young an absolute necessity. He urged the peo- 
ple to strive “to terminate the grave wrong.” Answer- 
ing the letter in a public statement to the press the 
Minister of Instruction declared that the Government had 
decided that religious instruction would no longer be ob- 
ligatory, instructors would receive no pay from the State 
as heretofore and the instruction would have to be given 
outside the regular school hours. As part of the present 
Government’s anti-Catholic program not only have the 
religious instructors been discharged but priests have 
been discharged from other public posts to which they 
were appointed under former Cabinets, chiefly as army 
chaplains. 


Anti-Catholic 
Moves 


China.—On March 21 the Nationalists captured Shang- 
hai without a battle. This marked their greatest victory 
since the inception of their northward march last spring. 
During the two succeeding days they oc- 


Cantonese . 5 
Take cupied themselves taking over the west- 
Shanghai ern and northern sections of the city, 


without transgressing on the foreign settlements. On 
the approach of the Cantonese, General Pi Shou-chen, 
commander of the Northern forces in Shanghai, took re- 
fuge in the French concession while his troops withdrew 
in disorder. Previously the Nationalists had captured 
Lungwha and Changchow and subsequently they took 
Nanking and Chinkiang. The taking of Lungwha be- 
cause of its nearness to the French concession in Shang- 
hai facilitated the capture of the city, while the occupa- 
tion of Changchow enabled the Cantonese to cut the 
Nanking-Shanghai railroad and isolate the Shantungese in 
the Shanghai region. The seizure of Nanking and Chin- 
kiang took place without any resistance from the de- 
fenders. 
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On the approach of the Nationalists the foreigners in 
Shanghai took alarm and every, effort was made to guard 
the concessions. Events however indicated that the vic- 
tors did not intend any attack and the 
Cantonese generals gave assurance to that 
effect. Some looting, however, was at- 
tempted by the retreating Northerners and in repelling 
them British soldiers suffered the loss of two of their men 
and the wounding of several others. The occupation of 
Nanking was accompanied by violent Cantonese attacks 
on the foreigners, resulting in a number of them being 
killed and wounded, among them some Americans. Can- 
tonese sympathizers attacked the Foreign Consuls, drove 
them out and looted their offices. American and British 
troops landed from the ships and endeavoring to reach 
their Nationals were fired upon. This resulted in a 
counterfire by American and British warships. A serious 
situation was thus created and the allied commanders 
served an ultimatum demanding the immediate protection 
of all foreigners and foreign property and threatening if 
the demand were not complied with Nanking would be 
treated as a military area. It was understood that both 
Admiral Williams, commander of the United States 
Asiatic fleet, and the British officials had the approval of 
their respective Governments for the stand they took. In 
fact both Governments dispatched additional cruisers to 
Chinese waters on receipt of reports of what was trans- 
piring at Nanking. Bolshevist propaganda was blamed for 
inflaming the Chinese and emboldening them against the 
foreigners. 

Outside the settlements a reign of terror was reported 
for thirty-six hours after the beginning of the Northern- 
ers’ retreat and until the arrival of the Cantonese regular 
troops who restored order. Strikers and 


Situation of 
Foreigners 


Reign , 
of. 150,000 Shantungese sacked the Chin- 
Tesver ese quarter. The street fighting was bit- 


ter and the rioters turbulent. The same situation obtained 
in the outlying districts, particularly in the Chapel district. 
In arranging for the evacuation of 200 imperiled children 
in the Anglo-French convent there a French Jesuit priest 
was reported wounded. The evacuation was able to pro- 
ceed satisfactorily under a Cantonese safe conduct, and 
forty Helpers of the Holy Souls in the Institute of the 
Holy Family along with their charges reached the foreign 
settlements of Shanghai safely. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The question of a new accord with 
the Vatican after the break caused by the Government’s 
action in the Huss festivities of 1925, has for some time 


The been one of the chief political issues. A 
Pope’s letter to the Holy Father by the Czech 
Lae Hierarchy, expressing their loyalty and 


deploring the present strained relations with the Vatican, 
called forth a reply from Pius XI in which the Pope 
deplored this situation and hoped that a way would be 
found to overcome existing difficulties, since the vast 
majority of the Czech people are Catholics. The docu- 
ment, published in the Osservatore Romano, made it 
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plain, however, that no resumption of relations was pos- 
sible until assurance was given by the Government that 
no similar offense would be given hereafter. 


Germany.—On March 23 Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann closed the debate on the Reich’s foreign policies, 
remaining complete master of the situation. He denied 
the allegation, made by a Nationalist 
speaker, that Germany had renewed trade 
negotiations with Poland under British 
pressure and affirmed that the first to be broached on 
renewed relations had been the Polish Foreign Minister 
Zaleski himself. After an abortive no-confidence motion 
by the Communists, all the other parties gave their ap- 
proval to Stresemann’s foreign policies. It was in fact 
the first time since the birth of the Republic that a For- 
eign Minister was backed by so large a Reichstag ma- 
jority. He showed that the handling of the Sarre, Rhine- 
land, and upper Silesian problems was progressing to 
Germany’s advantage, and he believed that as long as 
negotiations were carried on in a friendly spirit this pro- 
gress would continue. Germany must be willing to meet 
others half ‘way, while alertly waiting for her opportuni- 
ties. 


Stresemann’s 
Complete 
Victory 


Ireland.—The three-cornered contest over the disposi- 
tion of the remainder of the funds collected in the 
United States in behalf of the Republic of Ireland began 

on March 14 before Justice Curtis A. 
— Bonds Peters in the New York Supreme Court 

and has continued up to the time of the 
present writing. About $2,500,000 of the total subscrip- 
tions, estimated at $6,500,000, are still lodged in the New 
York banks. The contestants for the money are: the 
Irish Free State Government, which claims ownership as 
the successor to the Irish Republic; the Trustees, rep- 
resented by Messrs. De Valera and O’Mara, who desire 
control of the funds for the prosecution of the ambition 
of a completely independent Republic; and the Bondhold- 
ers Committee, which wishes a pro rata division of the 
funds among the original subscribers. The first week of 
the trial was taken up with the reading of depositions 
taken in Ireland asserting the rights of the Free State 
to the money. Following the closing of the Free State 
arguments, the Trustees offered their depositions and 
Mr. De Valera, in person, gave his testimony through 
several sessions of the Court. The Bondholders presented 
evidence on the concluding days of the trial. 


The presence of Mr. De Valera in the United States 
has resulted in an outburst of enthusiasm on the part of 
the adherents of the Irish Republic. He was welcomed 
by the civic officials of the cities he vis- 
ited, and delivered lengthy addresses be- 
fore overflow meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Newark. After the close of 
the legal proceedings in New York, he was scheduled to 
make a tour of the Middle West. Funds to be used by 


Reception to 
De Valera 
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Fianna Fail in the proximate general election are being 
subscribed quite freely. 


The general estimates for public services for 1927-28 
were issued by the Minister for Finance of the Saorstat 
more than two weeks in advance of the usual date. They 
showed a net decrease of £2,285,583 over 
the estimates of last year. The reduction 
was made possible through the auto- 
matic lessening of abnormal expenditures. The more 
notable decreases in this year’s figures concern: compen- 
sation for damages during the fighting, army costs, army 
pensions, local loans, public works, and local government 
and public health. An increase in the estimates was made 
in the departments of agriculture, primary education, na- 
tional health insurance, old-age pensions, and for the in- 
crease and maintenance of the Civic Guard. Further econ- 
omies by the Government, it was stated, are not possible 
at the present stage of development. 


Estimate for 
Public Service 


Italy—By a vote of 200 to 1 the Chamber of 
Deputies approved the ratification of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1920 relative to the union of Bessarabia with Rumania. 
Ratification Deputy Andrea Torre stated that ratifi- 
of Rumanian cation had been delayed so long because 
Treaty Italy was hoping that an agreement on 
the matter could be reached with the Soviet Government. 
Since, however, Russia showed no sign of changing her 
attitude toward Rumania, no alternative remained for 
Italy except to ratify the treaty. Bitter outbursts against 
[taly appeared in the Moscow papers. 


Another gesture of reconciliation with the Vatican was 
made by Mussolini’s Government on March 21 by the 
abolition of the requirement of the royal placet on vari- 
ous activities of the Religious Orders. For 
Strictures certain business transactions, especially 
Abolished land purchases, these have been required 
ever since the rupture between the Italian Government and 
the Holy See to obtain royal approval. In announcing 
the discontinuance of the regulation, Minister of Justice 
Rocco declared that the conditions Which inspired it no 
longer existed. He took occasion from the publication 
of the decree to declare the loyalty of the clergy to the 
Government. 


Religious 


In an effort to purify the stage, movies, newspapers 
and other sources of offense against public order, moral- 
ity and religion, Deputy Martire introduced into the 
measiie Chamber a most drastic censorship bill. 
Censorship It provides penalties to the extent of 
seen imprisonment for three years and fines 
of 50,000 lire for its violation. The bill extends not only 
to pornography but to anything “hurtful to the dignity 
and prestige of the State” and to the publication in 
newspapers of details of scandals or gruesome crimes. 
Deputy Martire who drew up the bill is a Catholic. It 
is hoped in this way effectively to lesson the temptations 
to crime and immorality among the people. 
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Jugoslavia.—The latest State budget still shows 
much of the old religious discrimination. While it is 
acknowledged that the membership of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox and of the Catholic Church is almost 
equal, the former receives twice as great 
an allowance from the State. Ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses for the Orthodox religious 
administration, the budget states, are provided for by an 
allowance of 58,281,625 dinars. To this are added 10,- 
491,000 dinars for the Serbian Orthodox theological 
school, making a total sum of 68,773,025 dinars for the 
Orthodox Church. On the other hand for the Roman 
and Greek Uniat Catholic Church 34,751,293 dinars are 
granted for church and school expenses. Yet Article 12 
of the State Constitution expressly says that inasmuch as 
in the State budget provisions are made for religious 
purposes, the division of the allowances is to be in pro- 
portion to the number of communicants and according to 
real needs. It is evidently presumed that the real needs 
of Catholics are half as great as that of the Orthodox. 


Religious 
Budget 


Mexico.—The spread of the rebellion in Mexico was 
taken cognizance of by the New York Times on March 
19 in a special dispatch which clearly brought out the 
difficult situation in which President Cal- 
les is involved by reason of his intransi- 
geance in all directions. This attitude 
particularly alienated the lower class, by far the largest in 
Mexico. Meanwhile, reports brought accounts of largely 
extended operations on the part of the rebels. The train 
from Laredo to Mexico City was halted by a large group 
under Col. Gallegos. By this raid, the rebels secured, it 
was reported, 100,000 pesos ($50,000). In Sonora, the 
Federal General Lucas Gonzales was routed at Bacatete, 
deferided by 1,000 Yaquis. Gen. Fernandez de Lara 
showed considerable activity against a Federal column 
sent against him in Puebla. The Government acknowl- 
edged the seriousness of the situation in Jalisco by order- 
ing several more regiments into the campaign there, which 
is directed by the Secretary of War. Manuel Reyes, 
operating outside of Mexico City, several times penetrated 
into its outskirts. The woods on El Ajusco were set 
afire in order to dislodge him. In Guerrero several small 
victories were gained by the rebels. Gen. Juan Galindo 
in Coahuila occupied a station on the railroad from Tor- 
reon to Hipolito. In Michoacan part of the Federal 
forces deserted. Government troops evacuated Guaymas 
in Sonora and concentrated in Magdalena. The railroad 
strike, while not as large as had been expected, led to 
serious conflicts in many places and several trains were 
wrecked in various parts of the country. The Govern- 
ment became involved with the United States in another 
controversy, over the tampering by an unknown hand with 
dispatches to and from Ambassador Sheffield and the De- 
partment of State. 


Rebellion 
Spreading 


Nicaragua.—Engagements between Liberals and Gov- 
ernment forces occurred at San Geronimo, Acoyapa and 
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Teustepe with heavy losses on both sides and the out- 


7 come indecisive. The Liberals were re- 
Engagements , x 

and ported in control of Tierra Avul where 
Protests 


fierce fighting was taking place with about 
1,300 Liberals and 1,000 Conservatives engaged. A note 
from Rodolfo Espinosa, Foreign Secretary of the Sacasa 
regime, presented to the American State Department gave 
notice that the Liberals protested the activities of Amer- 
ican aviators in Nicaragua and that the Sacasa Govern- 
ment declined all responsibility for whatever might hap- 
pen should they fall into the revolutionaries’ hands. The 
announcement, confirmed by Mr. Kellogg in Washington, 
of the purchase by the Government from the United 
States of a quantity of guns and ammunition greatly 
heartened the Conservatives. 


Poland.—All Poland did honor to Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski on the name’s day of its national hero. Dressed 
in his tarnished uniform of ten years ago the Marshal 
stood on the steps of the Belvedere Pal- 


Pilsudski’s : , ? : 
Name’s ace, while President, Cabinet and Diplo- 
Day matic Corps filed past to congratulate 


him. They were followed by the war orphans and groups 
from each of the 105 sections of the civilian army repre- 
senting the various districts. Next came 60,000 regular 
soldiers, and after them all Warsaw. For it is said there 
was nobody to see the parade, since all participated in it. 
All cities, towns and villages were decked in holiday at- 
tire. So much honor was shown to Pilsudski, a reporter 
slyly remarked, that his Patron was almost forgotten. 


Russia.—The Soviet Government issued a formal pro- 
test to the Italian announcement of the ratification of 
Rumanian annexation of Bessarabia. While polite in 
tone the note was energetic. It pointed 
out that the Soviet Government had re- 
peatedly declared before the Governments 
signatory to the Paris agreement of 1920 and particularly 
before the Italian Government in another note, that Ru- 
mania’s annexation of Bessarabia was a violent seizure of 
territory against the Wish of its population and an in- 
fraction of the right of self-determination of peoples. As 
proof that Rumania recognized that it exercised power in 
Rumania only by force of military occupation and violence 
over the people it noted the refusal of Rumania to per- 
mit a plebiscite. 


Protest 
Over 
Bessarabia 





Those who were interested by the well-in- 
formed article in the present issue on the Revo- 
lution in Porutgal will find more to their taste in 
M. P. Cleary’s second paper, “ The Church in 
Portugal.” 

G. K. Chesterton, in “The Destruction of 
Idols,” discovers an old process repeating itself in 
modern Protestantism. 

What Detroit is doing to foster culture will be 
revealed in “The Artistic Side of Detroit,” by 
Eleanor Trizisky; and Raymond J. Gray will 
conclude his present series in “The Catholic 
College and the Student Movement.” 
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Sentencing the Boy to College 


EAN LAING of the University of Chicago is ad- 

dressing his brethren of the Phi Beta Kappa, an 
exclusive organization which bestows its mystic key only 
upon men and women who excel in scholarship. The oc- 
casion is festive, but the Dean is not. Scholarship, we 
hear him say, was once in honor, but what do we find 
now? “Now,” he answers, “we Wheedle a little boy 
through kindergarten—although I am inclined to think 
that some of our best teaching is done there. We coax 
him through the grammar school. We steer him through 
the high school. We guide him through college. We take 
him through graduate work, and we turn him out a Ph.D. 
But often he is entirely uneducated.” 

Possibly the Dean and his luncheon did not agree; 
possibly, too, as he reviewed the narrowing field of schol- 
arship he saw, as in a vision, his beloved Phi Beta Kappa 
reduced to a mere parcel of ancient crones and withered 
grandsires. Possibly; but we think that few educators 
‘will dissent from the indictment. Within the last six 
months we have listened to similar statements from Mich- 
igan, Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins. The colleges 
are not complaining of too little patronage, but of too lit- 
tle patronage of the right sort. 

Perhaps unconsciously Dean Laing puts his finger on 
the source of all the trouble. Instead of inducing properly 
qualified boys and girls to finish high school and college, 
We go out into the highways and byways and compel all 
to come in. We wheedle, we coax, we steer, we guide, we 
take in, and we turn out. But, apparently, we do not 
educate. As the Dean of Michigan suggested some months 
ago, in at least some instances, education is not our goal. 
Our democratic ideals demand that all boys and girls, not 
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abselute morons, must be sent to college. Perhaps “ sen- 
tenced ” is the correct word. What happens after these 
boys and girls are sentenced does not greatly matter, pro- 
vided they are kept in or near the college precincts long 
enough to qualify under loose standards for a degree. 

For the establishment of the absurd ideal of democratic 
education our colleges are not responsible; it would ap- 
pear, however, that some are not quick to attack it. They 
welcome hordes of boys and girls to the freshmen class 
‘with an optimism that years of sad experience cannot 
daunt, and hold them in the incurable hope that improve- 
ment will soon set in. By hook or crook these students 
may be able to gather the credits required for graduation, 
but, as Dean Laing correctly holds, many of them will 
be “entirely uneducated.” 

As long as education consists of wheedling, coaxing, 
guiding, and steering, no other result can be looked for. 
It ought to be difficult to enter college and more difficult 
to stay there. No college should have room for any boy 
who does not wish to be there, and who either cannot or 
will not work hard to retain his place in it. The opposite 
policy crowds our colleges, but it also makes education 
impossible. 


The Pontiff and the League of Nations 


ONTRARY to an opinion which apparently owes its 

origin to the London Daily Express and to other for- 
eign journals, there is no mystery connected with the re- 
lations of the Holy See to the League of Nations. Fac- 
tions in France as well as in Great Britain have endeav- 
ored to attribute political ambitions to the Holy Father in 
this connection, but in the United States the attempt has 
not met with notable success. One reason of the failure 
may be found in the fact that in some respects the atti- 
tude of the Pontiff coincides with that of a majority of 
the American people. 

As the editor of the London Catholic Times recently 
observed in an excellent leader, the League was wel- 
comed by the Holy See from the outset “in a hopeful 
but not over-optimistic belief in its possibilities for 
good.” Confined to no nationality and to no country, but 
with interests throughout the whole World, the Church 
everywhere exercises an influence which, left unhampered, 
helps the State by making the individual a good citizen. 
Naturally enough, it will occasionally happen that the 
League and the Holy See will have common grounds of 
interest. Hence the Vatican has always maintained friend- 
ly relations with the League, in the hope that it might pro- 
mote international concord and work effectively, through 
means which might be afforded by the League, toward 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ in the hearts 
of all men. 

At the same time it must be noted that the Holy See 
has never asked admission to the League. Indeed, as long 
as the League remains what it is, the Holy See cannot 
seek admission. By its constitution the League is author- 
ized in certain contingencies to institute coercive measures 
against a nation or a group of nations. This coercion may 
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be fully justified; yet as the Holy Father belongs to no 
nation but is the common Father of all Christendom, it 
would be unfitting that he be drawn into controversies to 
be adjudicated by armies and navies, and by the scarcely 
less destructive powers of secular diplomacy. 

The influence of the Pontiff is and must be that ‘which 
is exercised in virtue of his position as Supreme Pontiff. 
It is a force that is not secular and that cannot conflict 
with the just powers and duties of any nation. For it 
rests upon his authority as Vicar of Christ to rule the 
minds and hearts of his children in every nation and to 
draw them everywhere into the paths of righteousness and 
charity. 


The Phipps Bill 


N ancient adage none the worse for wear bids us re- 

sist the beginnings. Another, of equal wisdom, 
warns us to beware of Greek gifts. Both are applicable 
to the Phipps Federal education bill. 

More than eight years ago, a large and influential group 
proposed the Smith-Towner bill. In terms as plain as the 
language affords, this measure transferred the control of 
the local schools from the States to a Federal Secretary 
of Education. 

Obviously, the bill Was unconstitutional, but during the 
war the idea of Federal control had become familiar. It 
was seriously argued by men who should have known 
better, that if the Federal Government could do a good 
work the Constitution should not be allowed to stand in 
the way. 

Vigorously attacked on the ground that the Federal 
Constitution should be both the directive and the prohibi- 
tive norm of Federal legislation, the Smith-Towner bill 
was finally withdrawn. 

Then followed the Sterling-Towner and the Curtis- 
Reed bills. These bills were amended ; that is, the wording 
was altered to make it appear that the Federal Govern- 
ment did not have the powers which the bills granted, or 
the duties which the bills made imperative. The amend- 
ments were nominal, not real. 

The deception was easily detected, and neither bill was 
reported. After the hearings in February, 1926, the Joint 
Congressional Committee proposed as a substitute the 
measure known as the Phipps bill. 

Most emphatically this bill is not a compromise, and 
not a measure which can be accepted by any one who be- 
lieves that concerns reserved to the States by the Consti- 
tution should be administered by the States. Its essen- 
tial vice is that it empowers and directs the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with matters which do not fall under 
the rights and duties of the Federal Government. 

As an example, consider the “ National Council on Edu- 
cation” which the bill creates. The members of this 
Council “ shall advise with the Bureau on educational mat- 
ters.” (Senate Calendar No. 782, Report No. 776). 

There are, of course, a few “educational matters ” 
which belong to the Federal Government. These, how- 
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ever, are to be cared for by “ The Federal Council on 
Education.” The National Council is a distinct body. 

At the very outset, then, we find that the Phipps bill 
provides a bureau with councils, investigating forces, and 
all the machinery to bring it into a field forbidden the 
Federal Government by the Constitution. Whether the 
States measure up to standards considered necessary by 
this bureau, or fall below them is not a matter which 
concerns the Federal Government. There is no more 
justification for Federal investigation here than there 
would be for Federal investigation of the control which 
Okomulgee, Texarkansas, exercises or fails to exercise 
over its town constable. 

It is desirable, doubtless, that Okomulgee have an alert 
and incorruptible constable. But it is no business of the 
Federal Government to inquire into the depth of his cor- 
ruption; or to set standards to which by degrees all town 
constables shall conform; or to advise with the town of 
Okomulgee in its difficulties. Okomulgee must work out 
its own salvation. So too must the several States, in edu- 
cation, and in all other rights and duties reserved to them 
by the Constitution. 

Let the Federal Government in turn attend to its own 
functions. It may succeed in that task; it ‘will certainly 
fail should it go beyond that field. Granted that the edu- 
cational legislation of some States is defective; granted, 
too, that maladministration hampers progress. But it does 
not follow, as the Phipps bill assumes, that it belongs to 
a bureau at Washington to begin this reform. The inter- 
ests in public education that is at once constructive and 
constitutional will propose that the reform begin, wherever 
need of reform can be shown, in the several States and 
under their auspices. 


Another Football Reform 


HE reaction to the proposal of President Hopkins 

of Dartmouth that college football be investigated 

is, on the whole, encouraging. College administrators, in 

general, welcome the plan. Most of the opposition comes 

from the coaches and from others whose interests are 
not, mainly, academic but professional. 

It is quite true that the definite reforms suggested by 
President Hopkins are not new, and it may be freely ad- 
mitted that some of them are not practicable. But the 
chief value of President Hopkins’ letter is found in its 
frank acknowledgment that conditions as they now exist 
are intolerable. While football has a legitimate place in 
student activities, it has no right to the place which it 
has usurped. President Hopkins merely asks that the 
committee review the situation impartially, and by re- 
pressing abuses put the game on a secure basis. He wants 
first a diagnosis. If certain remedies have been found 
useless in the past, the reason may be that they were not 
sufficiently drastic. In fact, it must be clear to most ob- 


servers that the college authorities have always dealt far 
too gently with the sensibilities of over-enthusiastic 


students and alumni. 
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It would seem that these reforms should be welcomed 
by the smaller colleges. As long as the larger institutions 
set the example of expending huge sums of money in lay- 
ing out athletic fields, in providing salaries for profes- 
sional coaches, and for an army of athletic retainers, pre- 
vailing conditions, bad as they are, will become worse. 
Under the urging of enthusiastic but shortsighted alumni 
the smaller colleges are forced to imitate the wealthy and 
populous colleges, and sometimes to their undoing. It is 
a case of keeping up with the Jones’s. 

Obviously when methods that involve untruthfulness 
and dishonesty are used to create a winning football team, 
the effect upon the student-body is deplorable. In this re- 
spect conditions have improved within the last few years. 
The colleges should not stop at this point, but cooperate to 
make football something better than a necessary evil. 
Properly conducted, football can be made a means of in- 
culcating that spirit of courage, loyalty and obedience 
which justifies the old saying that Waterloo was won on 
the playing-fields of Eton. 


Senator Borah as a Liberal 


66 OD made us neighbors,” said Senator Borah in 
his speech at Yale on the Mexican crisis. “ Let 
justice make us friends.” 

The sentiment is eloquent. But what does it mean? 

For all that his speech disclosed to the contrary, Sena- 
tor Borah is simple enough to believe that the Constitution 
of 1917 was submitted to the Mexican people who adopt- 
ed it by a majority vote, that an election was then held, 
and that by the free and unhampered choice of his fel- 
low-citizens Plutarco Elias Calles was made President of 
Mexico. 

Were this true, Senator Borah would be justified in 
identifying the people of Mexico with the administration 
now in power in Mexico. But it is not true. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations must 
know that it is ludicrously untrue. 

With whom, then, does he wish us to be friendly? 

Between the people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of Mexico, friendship has been long established. The 
action of the United States in bringing the present ad- 
ministration in Mexico into power, and in intervening 
to keep it in power, has strained that friendship almost 
to the breaking-point. But a friendship still exists. 

And precisely because we wish it to continue, we must 
decline to adopt a friendly attitude toward an adminis- 
tration which destroys man’s most sacred rights. Sena- 
tor Borah is particularly unhappy in basing his appeal for 
friendship upon “ justice.” What principle of justice has 
the administration in Mexico respected? What policies 
has it adopted which can justly call for the friendship of 
the American people? 

As a liberal Senator Borah is not a brilliant success. If 
his position on the Reds in Russia and in Mexico be ex- 
amined, it will be seen that Senator Borah does not agree 
with Lincoln that right makes might. He is on the side 
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of the largest battalions and of the powers that triumph 
through the use of armed force. That these powers out- 
rage human rights is immaterial. What is essential is that 
they profess to respect them. 


Washington and Earl Carroll 


HIS is the first time that the name of Mr. Earl Car- 

roll has figured in these editorials. It appears now 
only because it is a name which can point a moral even if 
it does not adorn the page. 

Having made the law the butt of his keen wit on sun- 
dry occasions, Mr. Carroll probably came to believe with 
Messrs. Dogberry, Bumble, e¢ al., that the law was an 
ass. He has now learned the substantial error of this con- 
clusion. Summoned last year to give testimony before a 
Federal Grand Jury in connection with a Rabelaisian orgy 
which he had promoted, Mr. Carroll assumed a bored air, 
affirmed as true that which Was not true, and sealed his 
affirmation with an oath. 

With an air of boredom quite as real as any ever as- 
sumed by Mr. Carroll the Supreme Court of the United 
States has refused to review the case. For his careless 
moment—or his legal adviser’s—before the Grand Jury, 
Mr. Carroll must now do penance at Atlanta for the space 
of one year and one day. 

It is always possible, of course, that a condemned crimi- 
nal may assume the attitude of Uriah Heep, thereby win- 
ning the flowers and the favors of associations with 
enough influence to shorten or abrogate his sentence. 
Whatever Mr. Carroll’s attitude, it is to be hoped that he 
will obtain no clemency. His offense is of a nature which 
paralyzes the power of the courts and for no fault of the 
courts, brings the administration of justice into contempt. 
As a number of Bar Associations have shown, perjury 
and false swearing have become extremely common in all 
our lower and in not a few of the higher tribunals. In 
many instances this serious offense goes unpunished, 
either because the matters involved are in themselves 
trivial or because the offense is so carefully guarded by 
legal chicanery as to make conviction extremely difficult. 
When conviction has been secured the common good de- 
mands.that the sentence imposed be carried out. 

It is with regret that one couples the name of Mr. Earl 
Carroll with that of the Father of his Country. Probably 
the connection has never before been made but the junc- 
ture is easily effected. “Let it simply be asked,” wrote 
Washington in his Farewell Address, “where is the se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the in- 
struments of investigation in the Courts of Justice?” 

Washington thought that it would be impossible to 
maintain good government unless religion and morality 
flourished among the people. But when religion loses its 
hold morality soon droops. There is something more than 
an accidental relation between the decline of religion 
among our people and the menacing increase of perjury 
at the present day. 
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Will the World ne 


Josepu F. THornrne, S. J. 


would seem to follow that the simplest way to avoid 

war would be either not to manufacture arms or to 
destroy those already made. No sane student of the prob- 
lem advocates such extreme measures. Only a few on the 
“lunatic fringe” of the pacifist movement fail to see that 
the proposal to disarm completely is just a trifle less fan- 
tastic than their suggestion merely to outlaw war. They 
forget that security is a necessary condition of disarma- 
ment, and that security in this day and age is still some- 
what dependent on dreadnaughts, combat planes and ma- 
chine-gun fire. The most the majority interested in the 
cause of peace hope for at present is such growth in re- 
spect for justice and charity under guidance of the Di- 
vine law as will permit a limitation or reduction of arm- 


G weet war without weapons is an impossibility, it 


aments. 

The realization of this hope depends largely on the 
answers to two practical, concrete questions, “ What is 
armament?” and “What standard of disarmament 
would be fair and practicable for all concerned?” 

“What is armament?” Until a few months ago the 
general public thought the answer to this question was 
one of those in the book and did not doubt that, even 
from a military point of view, there was an essential dis- 
tinction between an armored tank and a flat-car, a howitzer 
and a microscope, a De Haviland bomber and one of those 
harmless playthings Mr. Ford sells to confiding thou- 
sands. But after the sessions of the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament got under way at Geneva last 
May, “the man on the street” was called upon to revise 
some of his well-established ideas of what constituted a 
lethal weapon. 

The French and Italian experts, leading an important 
bloc in the Commission, insisted that armament included 
both matériel de guerre and potéentiel de guerre. Under 
the fo?mer heading they grouped what we in our rough, 
off-hand way had always considered armament, i. e., in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, air squadrons, battleships, 
cruisers, etc. By potentiel de guerre they meant nothing 
less than the sum-total of a nation’s resources, including 
population, geographical situation, length and character 
of communication, vulnerability of frontiers, convertibility 
of commercial into military aircraft, and the time required 
to transform peace industries, like dye and chemical 
works, into war industries for the manufacture of the 
most horrible forms of destruction. These were called 
the “ ultimate factors” of disarmament. 

It was finally concluded that trained effectives constitute 
the “prime factors,” but that they must be considered in 
conjunction with the “ultimate factors,” namely, material 


in service and in stock, trained reserves, number and com- 
position of larger peace-time units, period of service 
with the colors, resources of iron, steel and coal, and the 


time and organization required for complete mobilization 
of national resources. In other words the French agreed 
that while there could be no reduction of potentiel, but only 
of matériel de guerre, this reduction of visible armament 
must be in the light of all the above-mentioned reserves. 
This constitutes the complex Geneva standard of disarma- 
ment. 

With all this in mind it is easy to see why France did 
not greet President Coolidge’s proposal for naval limita- 
tion with unrestrained enthusiasm. “Divide and conquer” 
armaments one by one, the President’s cardinal principle, 
is utterly at variance with what the French fought for and 
established in large measure at Geneva. By the same 
token they are opposed to American support of regional 
disarmament, which goes on the assumption that the prob- 
lem of arms and world peace may be solved piecemeal and 
by several countries or continents. “All or none” seems 
to be the French ultimatum on both phases of the arma- 
ment question. 

One thing the French fear in partial or regional dis- 
armament is that the standard applied at Versailles to 
German armament may be transferred to France. If 
Germany with a professional army of 100,000 men, sub- 
ject to severe restrictions limiting munition plants, fortifi- 
cations and aircraft construction, is expected to enjoy a 
full measure of security in the midst of erstwhile ene- 
mies, the French conscript armies and 1,542 combat 
planes, most efficient in the world, seem somewhat out 
of proportion to the demands of rational security. France 
does not want to be compared with Germany except in 
toto and in conjunction with the rest of Europe and the 
world. 

Europe offers an irresistible answer to the plea that 
France apply to herself the disarmament enforced in 
Germany. Russia, like a wolf in its lair, snarls and shows 
its teeth to the whole of Western civilization. Though 
the day is past when her statesmen talk confidently of 
dispatching the Red army to the rescue of the world pro- 
letariat, they have not ceased sending out agents of ill- 
will to spread their destructive doctrines and to foment 
revolt and unrest. 

When Sir Austen Chamberlain received M. Krassin, 
the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, he told him there was not a 
single British representative in the East who did not 
report facts about anti-British activities of the Soviet 
Government. Bolshevist propaganda in Mexico, Central 
America and China have made them international danger- 
zones. The sign of the Scythe and Hammer casts its 
shadow from Bessarabia to the Atlantic, for France has 
underwritten Rumania’s title to that fruitful Balkan 
province. Without the best-trained corps in Europe she 
would be a helpless ally and forfeit her leadership, which 
is respected by Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece and 
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Jugoslavia. Viewed in this light her army shines as the 
shield of the entire continent. She cannot consider her 
own security apart from that of Europe. 

It is clear, then, why the French do not welcome a 
second Washington Conference for the limitation of 
auxiliary craft not covered by the treaty of 1922. Limit- 
ation by total tonnage and not by classes for ships is a 
principle they have “sold” to a majority of the Prepara- 
tory Commission and they do not desire to have it called 
in question again. In a word the hopes of France are 
pinned to disarmament as undertaken by the League of 
Nations and, since she has by her system of alliances se- 
cured a controlling voice in the committees she is not in- 
clined to relinquish this advantage to enter a fresh dis- 
cussion in which she would in all probability play a sub- 
ordinate part, be outvoted and overruled. For her this 
would be equivalent to retreat in the hour of victory. She 
naturally looks on the Coolidge plan as a scheme to dis- 
lodge her. 

Of course the attitude of France and Italy need not 
prevent England, Japan and the United States from ne- 
gotiating a three-power pact limiting cruiser, destroyer 
and submarine construction, but it does complicate the 
problem considerably. First and foremost it would throw 
the burden of risk on England and she would naturally 
demand favorable ratios in order to protect 80,000 miles 
of world-wide trade routes. The highway most essential 
to the sustenance of the British peoples is through the 
Mediterranean. The Royal Navy now has in those waters 
six of the most modern battleships, which can be speedily 
augmented to thirteen to compare with the eleven war- 
ships of France and Italy. But while the shipyards and 
munition plants of the latter country are humming mer- 
rily and with both important Mediterranean Powers free 
to undertake unlimited submarine construction, it is 
doubtful that England would limit her cruiser and de- 
stroyer strength to any notable extent. 

So diverse are the principles, policies and needs of dif- 
ferent nations that they would seem to warrant a special 
effort on the part of statesmen to avoid anything like 
misrepresentation or exaggeration regarding the land, air 
or sea armaments of others. What impression, we may 
ask, would the public receive from the following state- 
ment of Chairman Butler of the House Naval Commit- 
tee? 

When I learned that those other nations have built more ships 
than they sacrificed and that the spirit of the 5-5-3 treaty was 


not observed through the construction of smaller vessels than those 
limited by treaty, I began to conclude that America had been 


fooled. 
It has not been proved that our confidence has 


been abused. In proposing the Washington treaty 
as the basis of further limitation, the Coolidge ad- 
ministration, which ought to be in possession of all the 
facts, pays an implicit compliment to the good faith of the 
contracting parties. | 

The fact is that popular interest in armaments has 
waned considerably in most countries and consequently 
proponents of the “ big navy ” idea are almost frantic in 
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their efforts to whip up sentiment in favor of ambitious 
building programs. In British reviews we read that the 
“Royal Navy has hauled down its ensign,” that “ the fleet 
is only the skeleton of what it was on the eve of the war,” 
that “the Pacific fleet has been so depleted that there is 
not a single capital ship east of Suez.” On this side of 
the Atlantic we are told that “ American sea power is in 
an eclipse,” that “we have been lulled into a sense of false 
security,” while Nelson’s dictum “ Make your frontiers 
the shore-lines of your possible enemies ” is quoted with 
high approval. Would it not appear reasonable to conclude 
that no one has been as hopelessly outdistanced as alarm- 
ists would have us believe? 

Perhaps it would contribute to peace psychology to in- 
indicate what various nations have to their credit in the 
matter of reduction of armament. 

France, for example, is making a vigorous effort to 
reduce her fighting forces. Official figures give the total 
effectives of the French army as 31,028 officers and 647,- 
434 men. A bill prepared by Minister of War Painlevé 
calls for a reduction of the army to 400,000. A movement 
is also on foot to limit the period of conscription to six 
months. Germany is effectively disarmed for all purposes 
of modern warfare. Although the Fascist militia has prac- 
tically doubled Italian military strength, this is perhaps 
due more to an awakening of national spirit than to any 
desire for a war of aggression. So, too, there has been 
a rebirth of patriotism in China, but we may regard this 
as a natural reaction to stupefying pacifist doctrines and 
as demopstrating that the world is not quite prepared 
to dispense altogether with military might in establishing 
the claims of justice. China would have waited a long 
time for the great Powers spontaneously to relinquish the 
strangle hold they had on her chief ports and centers of 
trade. In this hemisphere, however, the United States 
has certainly curtailed her army and air forces to the 
minimum requirements of national defense. 

Additional proof of our pacific intentions has been given 
by President Coolidge in his proposal for further naval 
limitation. It would, indeed, be extremely unfortunate 
were the United States to inaugurate or help to perpetu- 
ate armament competition in the one field where modera- 
tion would do so much to check unhealthy rivalry. In- 
dustrially prepared at home she may well be content with 
a fleet which in the opinion of competent naval experts 
is sufficient to defend our coasts and island possessions. 
One thing appears certain. 

If the United States refuses to inaugurate or stimulate 
a high-powered naval competition, it will do much to pre- 
vent another killing race for armaments. In this regard 
our responsibility is great and we are bound to refrain 
from using our admitted financial superiority in order to 
dominate the seas. The argument that only by fear will 
we force other nations to disarm is not only a fallacy but 
condemned by the experience of mankind. Fear begets 
excessive armaments and excessive armaments inevitably 
result in war. 

Disarmament, therefore, is largely a moral issue and 
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scarcely soluble by any arithmetical rule or formula. It 
rests on the willingness of each people to assume its full 
measure of responsibility for the avoidance of anything 
like aggressive naval construction of competitive conscrip- 
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tion. That there is an aggression possible in time of 
peace no less than in time of war is a truth which, once 
grasped by the peoples of the world, will accelerate both 
regional and global reduction of armaments. 


Revolution and Restoration in Portugal 


M. P. Creary, O. P. 


Portugal if the revolution that began in Oporto, the 

great wine exporting center, on February 4, had suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of General Carmona which has been in power since 
May, 1926. 

Unlike so many previous revolutions in Portugal (there 
have been twenty-three since the fall of the Monarchy 
in 1910) this revolt quickly developed into a fiercely fought 
battle causing much destruction and many deaths in 
Oporto and Lisbon. The rebels had plenty of money 
and arms, and even aeroplanes, which they used with skill 
to maintain communications and to bomb Government 
barracks, everywhere doing much damage. 

The names of the leaders, Affonso Costa, Alvaro de 
Castro, Norton de Mattos and General Sousa Diaz—all 
of them leading lights in Portuguese Freemasonry— 
show that the movement was engineered by the inveterate 
enemies of the Catholic Church. Had they succeeded, the 
Church in Portugal would once again have had to re- 
turn to the Catacombs-like existence she was forced to 
lead for the twelve years that followed the foundation of 
the Republic. Religious rights which had all along been 
so hardly fought for by Catholics and so greatly prized, 
would once again have become a meaningless term. Po- 
litical life, which, under the sensible regime of General 
Carmona, was beginning to attract able and honest men, 
would once more have become what it had been for over 
a score of years in Portugal—the happy hunting-ground 
of Masonic adventurers, the school of corruption and the 
hot-bed of every known form of knavery. 

The guiding principle that gave unity of action to the 
heterogeneous elements which composed the Masonic Re- 
public of 1910 was hatred of the Church and hostility to 
religion. They made it their magnificent aim to free the 
Nation from the “ Clerical Incubus” (as Affonso Costa 
called the Church) and succeeded for a time in throwing 
dust in the eyes of their deluded followers. 

The first victims of their fanatical rage were two Vin- 
centian Fathers who were brutally murdered in the streets 
of Lisbon. Churches were closed and ecclesiastical prop- 
erty was sequestrated without the semblance of legal 
formality. The private belongings of bishops, such as 
their vestments, household linen, carriages, etc., were 
seized without as much as an apology and their owners 
thrown into prison or expelled from their native land. 
Cardinal Mendes Bello, the present Venerable Patriarch 


[: would have been a dire calamity for the Church in 


of Lisbon, has been twice exiled, and the Bishop of Leiria 
was for some months in prison after the establishment of 
the Republic. 

High hopes were entertained of being able to fill the 
coffers of the nation with the proceeds of the confiscated 
property of the Church. The convents and chapels were 
put to vile use. Sacramento Convent, belonging to the 
Dominican Sisters, became, and still remains, a shelter 
for rubbish carts, and its chapel is still a hay-loft. The 
house where St. Anthony of Padua (known in Portugal 
as St. Anthony of Lisbon) was born, was turned into a 
municipal office for the distribution of pay-tickets for 
the public lavatories of Lisbon. This outrage on a sacred 
spot of world-wide interest I have seen with my own eyes. 
The Jesuit Church of the Quelhas became a museum 
stocked with stolen chalices, pyxes and ciboria, and 
containing in addition, as one of its chief treasures, the 
rifle used by the assassin of King Carlos in 1908. 

The sacred right of revolt was proclaimed and the 
glories of the new Republic were trumpeted from the 
house-tops. Yet national disillusionment quickly fol- 
lowed; the cry of “hunt-the-priest” was speedily worn 
out, and the new regime had no other slogan to offer its 
deluded followers. Nemesis swiftly supervened in a 
series of financial crises and a succession of political 
revolutions that shook the country to its foundations and 
made the name of Portugal a by-word in the mouth of 
all honorable men. 

Political intrigue succeeded religious persecution. Graft, 
bribery and corruption were openly tolerated and never 
punished. Men sought power professedly for purposes of 
personal greed. Elections became a sham and have re- 
mained so to the present day. In the parliamentary elec- 
tion of December, 1925, the Marquis of Saldanha, one of 
the most cultured men in Lisbon, found himself disquali- 
fied from voting, because he was registered on the list of 
voters as illiterate. During the same election, in one of 
the booths where it seemed likely that the Monarchists 
would have a majority, a hired mob bludgeoned the 
officials and burned the voting papers without the smallest 
interference on the part of the police present. 

Even under the Monarchy, education had been almost 
entirely neglected, with the result that seventy-five per 
cent of the Portuguese are still unable to read or write. 
Under the Republic, education became the instrument of 
a thinly-veiled immoral propaganda. The text-books for 
the training of teachers published by the National Print- 
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ing Press are a sufficient proof of this. They contained, 
among others, such titles as: “ Morality without Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,” “ Does the State need 
God?” People in America will certainly find it hard to 
believe that a municipal school and a house of ill-fame 
could be permitted to occupy the same building. Yet such 
was actually the case in the Rua S. Paulo, Lisbon, where 
a school occupied the second floor of a house, the top 
stories of which were given over to the unworthy pur- 
pose just mentioned. 

Commerce steadfastly declined under the new regime 
which soon came to be known under the nickname of the 
“mad Republic.” Scarcely a week passed in Lisbon 
without the suicide of one or two business men unable 
to meet the exorbitant demands of State taxation. IJm- 
pegno which, theoretically, means “influence” but in 
Portuguese practical life signifies “ graft,” governed pub- 
lic appointments as well as private transactions. It was 
practised by the officials of the judiciary who did not 
hesitate to accept bribes for a favorable decision, as well 
as by the agents who plundered poor emigrants driven by 
desperation to leave their country. 

Policemen were encouraged to trump up charges be- 
cause they received a third part of every fine inflicted. 
Murderers, if wealthy, had no fear of imprisonment 
(there is no capital punishment in Portugal) as they 
could always purchase a ready escape from jail. Poor 
men, on the other hand, were flung into prison and left 
there without the shadow of a charge or the hope of a 
trial. The driver of a train which collided with another 
near Lisbon in August, 1924, is still in prison and has 
not yet been tried after more than two years. Masonic 
influence has always been able to stretch its protecting 
hand over criminal members of the craft. Early last year 
an actress was murdered in Lisbon. A well-known Free- 
mason who was last seen in her company came under 
suspicion. Nevertheless, for more than three weeks he 
went about the city without interference, and was only 
arrested when some people threatened to lynch him if the 
authorities would not act. Such is the power of Portu- 
guese Freemasonry that although this man is now in 
prison, he is allowed the extraordinary privilege of going 
out to visit his medical advisers as often: as he pleases. 

In the face of all this deceit, bribery and corruption, so 
openly permitted and practised by the Government in the 
name of law, it is not surprising that the majority of the 
people soon lost all trust in parliamentary representation 
and ceased to take any interest in public life. The real 
truth, never frankly faced, is that the Portuguese people 
do not want a parliament. Since the advent of the Re- 
public the politicians and the Freemasons had all along 
been playing a game of puss-in-the-corner, with the result 
that the years that should have been years of construction 
and cooperation were used to promote party interests and 
to obtain sinecure posts for their followers. 

When the present Government came into power last 
May it was discovered that there were more than 500 
people employed in various government departments who 
never came to their office except once a month—to draw 
their salaries! It is no wonder that the people, worn out 
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with all this political truculence, have welcomed revolu- 
tion after revolution as the only remedy for the woes of 
the nation. 

The military coup d'etat by General Gomes da Costa 
last May and the establishment of a semi-military Govern- 
ment under General Carmona are the first movemert in 
Portugal since the foundation of the Republic that really 
represents the wishes of the people. From them it has 
received active sympathy and hearty cooperation. Car- 
mona has already initiated several reforms of national 
importance. He has funded the national debt, liquidated 
the war debt to Great Britain and obtained a loan of 
£12,000,000 for commerical and industrial purposes. 
Heretofore, the Portuguese colonies have been an EIl- 
dorado for the politicians and their friends. Carmona has 
incurred their displeasure because he dismissed an army 
of workless officials in Angola. He forbade officers to 
take part in politics, introduced legislation to repress 
exorbitant profits by the magnates of the milling industry, 
and very effectively put a stop to the intrigues of the 
politicians by banishing them to the Azores by the score. 

The head and front of his offending and his unforgiv- 
able sin in the eyes of the Freemasons has been that he 
has recognized the Church and sought her assistance for 
the better government of the country. Almost the first 
step taken by Carmona was to grant to the Church cer- 
tain rights as a corporation of which she had been en- 
tirely deprived since 1910. The “lay missions,” to the 
colonies have been abolished. These “lay missions ” had 
been established by Affonso Costa to take the place of the 
Catholic missions that were disbanded when the monarchy 
was overthrown. They were supposed to teach the na- 
tives of Angola and Mozambique to reverence the “‘ mad 
Republic ” and hate the Catholic Church. They have now 
been disestablished and the religious education of the 
colonies has been once more committed to the care of 
the Church. 


I HAVE SEEN BEAUTY ONCE 
I have seen Beauty once 
In clearest light defined, 
And now my dazzled eyes 
To all else have grown blind. 


As mystics have held God 
And seers have captured Truth, 
I have enshrined the Thing 
That brought me joy and ruth. 


A mirrored thought is all 
My futile words can limn 
Of that ecstatic hour 

That overflowed its brim. 


My days have been cut short 
With sharpened wonderment, 
And nights are taut with dreams 
To snare this Heaven-sent 


Felicity that makes 
Me kin to souls who plod 
Through Purgatory’s pains, 
Happy in glimpsing God. 
CATHERINE BresNan. 
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Sidelights on the Student Movement 


Raymonp J. Gray, S.J. 


(Second in a series of three articles on this important topic) 


line in the New York Times. More than once 

during the past year that newspaper has felt it 
a duty to deplore the excesses of the movement. Yet, in 
the article referred to, one of the country’s foremost edu- 
cators finds nothing but good in this agitation for stu- 
dent autonomy. His attitude toward it, though differ- 
ing in no wise from that of the majority of his col- 
leagues, is somewhat disconcerting. Indeed, if our great 
educators favor the movement in its present form, there 
seems hardly any hope of purging it of the radical and 
unmoral elements that taint it. 

In some sense the movement is merely an aspect of the 
general disregard for authority (and the consequent li- 
cense) everywhere springing up in a dechristianized so- 
ciety. In reality, however, it is something more than this. 
Those who have to deal with it would do well to look 
into its past and examine the manner in which it kas de- 
veloped. They will soon conclude that the movement 
could never have assumed the proportions it has, had it 
not been encouraged and supported from the beginning 
by some of the most influential personages in the educa- 
tional world. Evidence in favor of this view abounds. We 
shall enumerate a few instances: 

1. The reader will recall that Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john made himself so beloved of his students at Amherst 
some four years ago that, partly on account of his cham- 
pioning of their cause, he was forced to resign the presi- 
dency of that institution. By way of protest twelve stu- 
dents of the graduating class of 1923 publicly refused 
their diplomas. This act, done with the permission of Dr. 
Meiklejohn, gave the student movement a great impetus 
by introducing into it the element of martyrdom. 

2. In 1924, President Hopkins of Dartmouth re- 
quested some members of the senior class to make a sur- 
vey of undergraduate conditions at their Alma Mater. 
The result was a lengthy report, very critical of defects 
in higher education, and of course not so practical in pro- 
posing remedies. The notable circumstance, however, is 
that it was the first time college administrators had turned 
for assistance to the students. Naturally the incident con- 
tributed much to the advance of the student movement. 
Since the publication of this Report similar surveys have 
been conducted at Harvard, Syracuse, Bowdoin, Yale, 
Middlebury, and the University of Oregon. 

3. Both President Aydelotte of Swarthmore (a promi- 
nent member of the Rhodes Scholarship Commission) 
and President MacCracken of Vassar have not thought it 
below their dignity to contribute articles to the New Stu- 
dent, an intercollegiate publication which serves as the 
official organ of the movement. The subjects upon which 


be te Student Movement Surges,” runs a head- 





they wrote had little of ultra-radicalism about them, but 
their authors made it clear that they favor rather than 
discourage the movement in its present form. 

4. This intercollegiate publication, having severely 
criticized President Campbell of the University of Cali- 
fornia for refusing to grant some of his students all the 
license they desired, was honored with a written protest 
from that gentleman. The same happened in the case of 
Professor Irving Fisher, who had been taunted for affirm- 
ing before a Senatorial Committee that drinking was on 
the decline at Yale. In his letter the Professor went to 
great pains to explain and modify his assertions. 

Now the question that interests us is this. Why is it 
that the President of a State University and a noted Pro- 
fessor of Economics pay so much attention t@a little criti- 
cism in a student paper? The plain truth would seem 
to be that the educators who have not encouraged the. 
student movement from the start have capitulated before 
it. This may sound like a bold assertion, but it is difficult 
to interpret the actions of our leading educators in any 
other way. Besides, we have Dr. Thwing’s word for it. 
Referring to the various student agitations of the past 
few years, he says: 

Such movements, critical of prevailing conditions, constructive 
in interpretation, are receiving not only the responsive attention 
of college authorities, but also even the approval of the au- 
thorities. I know of only one instance in which the efforts 
of the students for coordination and cooperation have failed to 
receive a responsive hearing. 

Nor are reasons for this attitude difficult to find. Many 
educators are themselves in secret sympathy with revolts 
against authority. Apparently they expect great things 
from the circumscribing of its exercise. In this they do 
but reflect a characteristic of the times. President Mac- 
Cracken, while endeaving to show how the movement has 
been a very natural outcome of our educational system, 
unconsciously draws attention to the nature of some of 
the forces behind it. Incidentally he has effectively de- 
prived student leaders of any claim to originality of 
thought. “ The professors themselves,” he asserts, “ have 
produced the student movement of our time.” He ex- 
plans how this came about: 

Free speech in the classroom and on the campus, for which the 
professors have been fighting in their university association, be- 
came in turn the rallying cry of the student. The right of a 
radical professor to retain his collegiate chair became in turn 
the right of the radical college organization to university tolera- 
tion. The casting-off of the narrower forces of denominational 
theology by the professor became in turn a movement for the 
abolition of compulsory religious ritual at the college. 

Even student concern with the curriculum, the latest develop- 


ment in the student movement, is largely a following of academic 
leadership. President Aydelotte denounces the classroom. Pro- 
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fessor Meiklejohn shouts, “Away with all lectures.” President 
Frank says that the college is sick, and proposes an isolation 
ward where it can be taken apart and examined and experimented 
on. Secretary Flexner wants to abolish the college altogether at 
university centers. Professor Johnston Ross denounces compul- 
sory chapel. Professor William B. Otis denounces compulsory 
drills. Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick would abolish the college 
presidency. But if students propose any reforms in these fields, we 
call it @ student movement! (Italics inserted). 

Sponsored from its inception by many of the nation’s 
most capable professors, encouraged in the course it 
has taken by the majority of our prominent educators, it 
will surprise no one that evil has come of this move- 
ment, or that it has sometimes turned into an open rebel- 
lion against authority. Neither is it remarkable that 
moral laxity should be the natural concomitant of an agi- 
tation that has obtained such unhoped-for indulgence for 
undergraduates, particularly when “student excesses ” 
have come to be winked at by those in charge of our edu- 
cational institutions. 

It is easy to explain how all this came about. But is 
explanation necessary? Coeducation is the rule of Amer- 
ican universities. Petting parties and objectionable dances 
are of frequent occurrence. Conversation on sexual mat- 
ters is far less restrained than formerly. Here we have 
all the elements of moral degeneracy. And, unfortun- 
ately, one knows that such degeneracy not only exists at 
our great educational centers, but that it feels itself suffi- 
ciently well-established to flaunt itself. 

In respect to the student movement we may summarize 
the situation by saying that, as the student paper has 
helped more than anything else to weld the movement 
together and give it coordination, so the student humor 
magazine has especially served to display in their true 
light its questionable aspects. To mention a few examples. 
Not content with take-offs on Liberty, Judge, and other 
fairly reputable publications, students in various colleges 
have, during the past year, actually endeavored to outvie 
one another in admiration of the erotic, by bringing out 
imitations of magazines in the style of Capt. Billy Faw- 
cett and Mr. Bernarr Macfadden. 

So much for the unmoral character of the movement. 
We ought not omit to mention another circumstance that 
will help to explain its radical trend. Some years ago, 
before all this undreamed-of success rewarded their ef- 
forts, student leaders were full of self-pity, and fond of 
comparing their condition to that of the poor serfs of 
Soviet Russia. It was at this time, that, no doubt at their 
own suggestion, Mr. George Bernard Shaw addressed 
them the following words of direction and encourage- 
ment. His letter is dated December 2, 1922, and reads: 

As far as I can gather, if the students in the American uni- 
versities do not organize their own education, they will not get 
any. The professors are overworked schoolmasters, underpaid, and 
deprived of all liberty of speech and conscience. From them 
nothing can be expected. The governing bodies are under the 
thumbs of the plutocrats who pay the piper and call the tune. 
Englishmen who become professors in American universities rush 
back to England to enjoy the comparative freedom and enlighten- 
ment of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, though these might 
have been thought unapproachable in their efficiency as extir- 
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pators of the human mind. Secondary education as imposed by 
college dons will wreck civilization: in fact it has already al- 
most done so. The remedy is cooperative organization by the 
consumers: that is, by the students. If the American baker could 
give his customers what he liked instead of what they liked, 
American bread would be as bad as American university educa- 
tion. In forming Intellectual Soviets, and establishing the Dic- 
tatorship of the Learner, the American students may save their 
country, if it is capable of being saved. If not, they will at least 
learn something, and perhaps teach something, in the ecstasy of 
demolition. 

Our young people had, of course, too much inherent 
good sense to take such advice literally. They were 
not quite as gullible as Mr. Shaw, in a moment of over- 
seriousness, took them to be. However, the extreme bit- 


_terness and injustice of his criticism ought not be for- 


gotten. 

Two of the most active external forces at work in 
the great universities of the country are the Council of 
Christian Associations (the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A.) and the Federal Council of Churches. It 
is interesting to examine the attitude of these in regard 
to the student movement. Both believe that great good will 
come from this agitation; both have tried to gain control 
of it and to utilize it for purposes of their own. Both have 
long been interested in the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations, or at least into the World 
Court. 

A year ago, a series of articles, appearing originally 
in the Yale Daily News, was syndicated for use in other 
student publications. It was a huge piece of half-con- 
cealed propaganda in favor of the World Court plan. 
Upon complaint evidently made by some student papers 
that the other side of the question was not being properly 
treated, it was answered that it was difficult to find de- 
fenders of that side. The climax came when a national 
collegiate World Court Conference, sponsored by the 
Council of Christian Associations, and consisting of rep- 
resentatives of almost two hundred and fifty schools met 
at Princeton, and voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
desired project. Before the conference closed, a body 
of delegates formed the National Confederation of Stu- 
dents, and thus the student movement registered another 
advance. 

But, perhaps, the most unprecedented attempt to turn 
the movement into an agent of propaganda was that of 
the Federal Council of Churches, which actively encour- 
aged a Student Interdenominational Conference to meet 
at Evanston, Illinois, in December, 1925. The students 
were to aid in overcoming the friction between the vari- 
ous sects, examine how the church can become an effec- 
tive agent for national and international reforms in social 
matters, and in general endeavor to set Protestantism 
aright by contributing some youthful energies to the sup- 
port of a waning cause. In the matter of attendance the 
efforts of the publicity department of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches were certainly rewarded. No less than 
900 students from 176 colleges and 20 denominations 
were present and took part in the discussions. 

But the young people appeared a trifle recalcitrant, and, 
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at times, were even openly disrespectful. When Dr. Dif- 
fendorfer, of the Methodist Episcopal Foreign Missionary 
Board, said that 29,000 missionaries were attending to 
the spiritual needs of 8,000,000 converts in pagan lands; 
that in twenty-two years the number of workers had 
doubled, the number of converts quadrupled, some of the 
young delegates asked if the money and efforts so ex- 
pended might not be put to better use in American slums ; 
if denominations did not carry on the work to their greater 
glory; if heathens are not denominationalized rather 
than Christianized. 

For four days, nine hours a day, the sessions went on. 
The results were pitiable. After advocating that the 
churches outlaw war, do away with military training in 
schools, promote friendship among different races and 
social classes, the youthful directors of the Conference 
concluded their task by urging the churches to spread 
knowledge of birth control. The resolution, passed by a 
huge majority, reads as follows: “ Resolved that the 
church take active steps to disseminate knowledge of 
birth control, and that the conference go on record and 
petition the church to sanction sterilization of the mental- 
ly unfit.” 

Lack of space forbids me to show what may be called 
the mercenary attitude of other important personages and 
bodies to the student movement. It would be particularly 
interesting to note how the different candidates in the 
last presidential election strove to use the movement as an 
agent of mere political propaganda. 

The plain fact is the students have, of late, received so 
much adulation from certain of their elders that we now 
have to deal with an organized revolt on their part. What 
will be the probable results of this revolt it is impossible, 
at present, with any certainty to forecast; but of this one 
is assured, that the responsibility for whatever does hap- 
pen will rest largely on the shoulders of those who are 
attempting to set up in our land a non-Christian civiliza- 


tion. 


FANTASY 


I met a fairy in a wood 
When I was but a child, 

She wore a leaf-green gown and hood, 
And passing me she smiled. 


I tried to follow where she went; 
But found of her no trace 

Save just the charm her sweetness lent, 
New magic in that place. 


The wood for years retained the spell, 
A hushed, intensive thrill ; 

A blessed presence seemed to dwell 
In every copse and hill. 


And that quick-flashed, elusive smile, 
I glimpsed as she was going, 

Remained within my heart a while, 
A memory warm and glowing. 


Georce Lawrence ANDREWS. 
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The Feast of Fools 


RonaLtp Knox 
J Copyright 1927 


A HAPPY feast to you all! For who could write 
near the First of April and not express his fel- 
low-feeling for his fellow-fools? And how should he 
express his fellow-feeling, but by fellow-fooling? 

This is, in truth, the patronal feast of the great human 
race, the common name-day of us all. Far be it from me 
to insult the intelligence of my readers. I only say, where 
the fool’s cap fits, there let it be worn. I have no notion 
how the First of April came to have its present dedication. 
In the old days, it seems, the Feast of Fools came right 
at the beginning of the year just when we were making 
our good resolutions: I cannot tell what influence trans- 
ferred it, somewhat inappropriately, to a time which was 
almost certain to fall foul of Lent. However, here it is, 
and we must make the best of it; for this one day let us 
cease thinking of our sins, and think of our follies, al- 
most as numerous, instead. 

Those of us who were solidly grounded in youth upon 
the Proverbs of Solomon conceived—how could we other- 
wise?—a poor opinion of fools. “As the cracking of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of fools,” “ Let a 
bear robbed of her whelps meet a man rather than a fool 
in his folly,” “ A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
and a rod for the fool’s back ”—such quotations as those 
still dwell in my memory, needing no recourse to the sac- 
red text; probably because they were texts used, upon oc- 
casion, to quash the exuberance of my own youth, with 
some suiting of the action to the word. 

In those days, when so much of life was concerned with 
pot-hooks and hangers, with practice sums, with amo- 
amas-amat, King Solomon appeared to us as something of 
an infliction; his consistent intellectualism threw an un- 
pleasant light upon our own difficult struggles in the paths 
of learning. No doubt we were wrong. No doubt, if 
we had been taught Hebrew instead of Latin, we should 
have realized that the original word in the Hebrew was 
not , but ;—the reader may 
fill in the gaps for himself if he has the skill. 

Clearly, there are ambiguities in the Hebrew; I, for 
one, could never attach any definite meaning to the state- 
ment that “the foolishness of fools is folly.” No doubt 
King Solomon had in his mind, not the kind of fool who 
attributes a feminine gender to nouns which increase in 
the genitive, but some more dangerous class of humanity ; 
and, in particular, that regretably common type of fool 
who says in his heart, “ There is no God.” But the decep- 


o« . . 
tiveness of words was a lesson we had still to acquire. 


What a relief it was, after a few chapters of the Pro- 
verbs, to turn to the New Testament! Above all, to 
that golden chapter of Corinthians where the word “ fool- 
ishness ” occurs six times, and five times is identified with 
the Christian religion! “The foolishness of God is wiser 
than men ”—that was St. Paul’s way of looking at it, 
and again “ Let him become a fool, that he may be wise,” 
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an admirable conclusion. The end of man, it seemed, was 
not something entirely centered in the grey matter, or 
to be sought for in little grey books; there was a deeper 
duty of becoming fools, fools of the right sort. No won- 
der that Christendom, with such a charter to quote, has 
shown more tolerance towards foolishness of all sorts 
than the pagan world before it. 

The truth about the pagans, surely, is that we cannot 
really like them or really feel at home with them because 
they were so abominably dignified. I suppose I have been 
brought up in the classical tradition as much as most peo- 
ple, but there was ever this barrier between me and the 
heroes my authors held up to me. You could not read 
Cicero without feeling that he habitually admired people 
for having no sense of humor; and this dull suspicion 
about Cicero becomes a nightmare when you get on to 
the younger Pliny. What tolerance had Plato or Mar- 
cus Aurelius for the fool? True, antiquity has its stories 
of folly, but where in antiquity will you find the story of 
the Fool Triumphant, the story of Blockhead Hans? 

The beau ideal, I take it, of the pagan world was Aris- 
totle’s “ highminded man”; and I have it on the author- 
ity of a Friar Preacher that we are not bound to admire 
the high-minded man in Aristotle’s sense. “It would 
be equally inconsistent with the high-minded man’s char- 
acter to run away swinging his arms, and to commit an 
act of injustice.” Yes, one sees the idea, though the il- 
lustration, as usual, is an odd one. Aristotle did not like 
the kind of man who runs away swinging his arms; he 
thought it undignified. Personally, I never run away 
swinging my arms, because it is, as an athletic feat, be- 
yond me; I cannot swing my arms when I run. But, 
Heaven help me, I would never willingly make friends of 
a mas who would refrain from running away swinging 
his arms just because it looked undignified. There you 
have the difference between the pagan and the Christian 
attitude in a nutshell. 

It is a tiresome habit to claim too much for the Middle 
Ages, but one thing is surely evident—the medievals may 
at times have been pompous and dignified, like the heath- 
ens, but at least they reminded themselves that they were 
fools; at least, they paid homage to folly. Why else 
did the King keep a jester in his court? Like the circus 
clown, I take it, the fool would burlesque all the ceremon- 
ies that went on around him; as the skeleton at the Egyp- 
tian feast was a reminder of man’s mortality, so the jester 
at the King’s court was a reminder of man’s ridiculous- 
ness. Buffoonery became an honored thing, often in 
perilous proximity to religious observance ; Our Lady had 
her Tumblers as well as her Troubadours. Fra Juniper 
won an honorable title as the Jester of the Lord. Come 
war, come pestilence, the mummers should have their cakes 
and ale. 

At the Reformation things went hard with us fools. 
It sticks in my head that Queen Elizabeth kept a jester, 
but I cannot remember whether the office survived even 
so late. Her successor took on the business for himself, 
and was called, if I remember right, the wisest fool in 
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Christendom, Of Charles the Second it is recorded that 
he never said a foolish thing—what a terrible record! 
How grim, after all, must have been the merriment of the 
Merry Monarch! But, indeed, the cakes and ale were 
gone; the world had passed out of its delightful infancy 
into the terrible primness of the hobbledehoyhood. If 
you doubt that it was the Reformation which did it, think 
of Blessed Thomas More. Could there have been a more 
appropriate champion for the Old Religion than the man 
who laid his head on the block with a jest, the man who 
was for ever punning upon his own name, because it 
meant “the fool” if you turned it into Greek? 

Nor does he stand alone for the Counter-Reformation. 
To St. Philip Neri belongs the unique credit, it seems to 
me, of having found for buffoonery a place in the scheme 
of religion. As he moves through the world, exchanging 
hats with people he meets in the street, pulling beadles 
by the beard, and inflicting on his penitents the same 
asceticism of fun, he finds in foolishness a deliberate cor- 
rective of what was, to him, the worst of sins, human 
pride. The razionale, he said, the over-developed brain- 
pan of the human species, needed mortifying above all 
else; and doubtless the revived pomposity of neo-pagan 
Italy gave him an excellent field for his observations. 
Nobody could better have adopted St. Paul’s motto, “ We 
are fools for Christ’s sake.” If the high-minded man 
had come to his confessional claiming much and deserv- 
ing much, there is no doubt but the Saint would have still 
found in open folly an antidote for our secret poison, a 
“compensation ” for that unconscious folly that festers 
in all of us. 

In these days, when we all take ourselves so seriously, 
one day is left in the Calendar for the exercise of this 
salutary discipline. For pity’s sake, let the reader make 
a booby-trap for somebody, or, better still, fall into a 
booby-trap made for him by somebody else. Let us run 
away for a moment from the dreadful earnestness of 
our surroundings; run away, swinging our arms. One, 
two, three, swing! 


I KNELT IN SILENCE DIM 


I knelt in silence dim, 

And looking up at Him 

Who died that men might live, 
I raised my hands to give 

Myself to Him who died. 


I saw a sad smile trace 

Itself upon that Face 

That would not let me seek 
The words that I would speak, 
Though, by my faith, I tried. 


He said, as I knelt there 

(And oh, His voice was fair), 
“What thou wouldst give is Mine, 
Give not what is not thine.” 

And then, alone, I cried. 


HELEN R. Kaun. 
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Sociology 


“What is This Eugenics?’ 
Joseru J. Ayp, S.J. 


UGENICS has been variously defined. The Eugenics 
Education Society submits the following “It is the 
study of the agencies under social control that may im- 
prove or impair the racial qualities of future generations 
either physically or mentally.” The Standard Dictionary 
speaks more accurately. It defines eugenics as “the 
science and art of improving the human race by applying 
the ascertained laws of inheritance of characteristics to 
the selection of marriage mates, with the aim of securing 
to the offspring a desirable combination of traits, including 
resistance to outward conditions.” This is the generally 
accepted signification of the term, and the main emphasis 
has always been upon this feature of the so-called science. 
The reputed founder of eugenics is Sir Francis Galton, 
cousin of Charles Darwin, the originator of the natural- 
selection theory of evolution. The appearance of Dar- 
win’s “ Origin of Species” in 1859, led Galton to con- 
sider the application of its theories to the improvement of 
the human race. In 1869, he published his “ Hereditary 
Genius ;” in 1883, his “ Inquiries into the Human Fac- 
ulty,” in 1889, “ Natural Inheritance,” and in 1894, his 
“ English Men of Science.” In these various publications 
he developed a systematic study of eugenics, which serves 
as a basis for the so-called practical science of eugenics 
today. 

The “ science”’ has made great strides forward in re- 
cent years. Chairs or lectureships have been established 
at such Universities as London, Cambridge, Columbia, 
3rown, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Clark, Prince- 
ton and several others of lesser magnitude. Many labora- 
tories and clinics for research work exist. I may mention 
the Eugenics Laboratory, founded by Galton himself at 
the University College, London, and the Eugenics Re- 
cord Office of Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, con- 
nected with the Genetics Department of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Here in the United States the eugenist movement is 
sponsored and promoted by the Eugenic Section of the 
American Breeders Association, certainly a malodorous 
The avowed purposes of this movement are: 
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name. 

1. To cause the useful classes in the community to contribute 
more than their present proportion to the next generation. 

2. To cause the useless, vicious, harmful classes to contribute 
less than their present proportion. 


3. To purposively direct the forces of heredity and variation. 


According to eugenists, who base their sweeping as- 
sertions on incomplete statistics : 

1. One-fourth of the married population of the present genera- 
tion produce one half of the next generation. 

2. Twelve per cent of all the individuals born in the last genera- 
tion produced one half of the present generation. 

3. This small per cent of the population producing the large 
per cent of the next generation is from the lower and less de- 


sirable classes. 
4. In North Atlantic and North Central States, the native white 
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stock is failing to hold its own alongside of the lower grades of 
foreign stock. 

This sounds ominous to the eugenists. Hence, in order 
to better things in general and improve that portion of the 
human race habitating in these United States, they un- 
blushingly propose the following pretentious program: 

1. There should be a careful study of the laws of heredity and 
variation. 

2. There should be a segregration of sexes of confirmed crimi- 
nals, idiots and imbeciles. 


3. There should be legislation compelling those who are about 
to marry to undergo a thorough medical examination. 

4. Methods of birth-restriction should be explained and advo- 
cated. 

With numbers one and two of the above mentioned pro- 
gram, no one can possibly find fault. But number three 
launches into a dangerous sea, and number four involves 
violations of moral principles which are not to be gainsaid 
even in these our hectic days. 

Legislation with what may be called a eugenic trend 
dates in the United States from 1907 to 1909. It com- 
prises laws concerning sterilization, segregation and the 
prohibition of marriage. The sterilization laws, which 
are probably unconstitutional, generally concern inmates 
of prisons and institutions for the care of the insane and 
the feebleminded. In certain States the law specifies the 
particular cases to which this treatment or “ punishment ” 
is applicable. It is decreed by a tribunal, after hearing 
an expert commission of doctors and directors of the in- 
stitution where the “ patients” are interned or incarcer- 
ated. Fifteen States have adopted this legislation; in 
others it has never been enforced or else it has been re- 
jected. 

In general, these laws have rarely been put in practice, 
and, today, they may all be regarded as dead letters. The 
laws concerning segregation of sexes prescribe internment 
with the separation of males and females for all feeble- 
minded persons, and for all those guilty of an offense 
supposedly due to their mental inferiority. The execution 
of these laws also depends upon the sentence of a tri- 
bunal after hearing a medical commission. All the States 
have adopted this legislation and have constructed numer- 
ous institutions whose sole purpose is to care for patients 
of this kind. Laws prohibiting marriage forbid or annul 
the marriage of criminal insane persons. Twenty-six 
States have adopted these laws. Nine forbid the marriage 
of feebleminded persons; three States annul the marriage 
of all afflicted with complete physical incapacity or ad- 
vanced tuberculosis; and three refuse to allow the union 
of persons suffering with social diseases. 

Concerning the eugenic movement in general, this can 
be said. No one doubts that heredity plays a large part 
in the mental and physical condition of mankind. There- 
fore, were it possible to do for the human race what is 
done in the case of animals, it would certainly and gradu- 
ally lead to a great improvement in the mental and phy- 
sical characteristics of the people. But, to make no men- 
tion of morality, this is practically and physically im- 
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possible. Writes Dr. J. Robertson, Professor of Public 
Health, of the University of Birmingham: 

Examples are quoted of families who for several generations 
have produced men of fine physique, or men of great mental ca- 
pacity, but these instances are rare, because it is more or less by 
accident that voluntary mating takes place between parties, both 
of whom have come from exceptionally good strains. It is in- 
conceivable that these parties should go back more than a few 
generations as exceptionally good, or that they should continue to 
remain in their high state for more than a few generations, be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing that both parties to the mar- 
riage shall be of exceptional ability. Another point, which ap- 
pears to be overlooked by the eugenist, is, that the qualities re- 
quired in the human subject are multitudinous and cannot be 
the same in all individuals, and just as it is impossible to breed 
animals with numerous qualities, so it is inconceivable that more 
than a certain number of characters can be produced by purpose- 
ful mating in the case of the human subject. 


Certainly, we can agree with the eugenist that lunatics, 
certain classes of the feebleminded and those suffering 
from diseases that constitute a menace to society, should 
not marry and should be prevented from marrying. 
But, when these groups have been excluded, precious 
little can be done for the betterment of the human race, 
along eugenic lines, so long as our voluntary and tradi- 
tional system of mating exists, and so long as the prin- 
ciples of the natural law prevail. 


Education 





Small-College Finance 


Nicuotas MosELey 
(The first of two papers) 


UE to the demand for higher education, and to the 
fact that the supply of institutions equipped to give 
it is at present inadequate, new colleges are springing up 
all over the country. This is not an unmixed blessing, be- 
cause many of these new enterprises, through the origina- 
tors’ lack of knowledge of the capital required, are dooined 
to complete or partial failure. The latter is the more 
serious evil, because it means that students, no matter 
how able, do not receive that education which a proper 
college gives. 

What follows is an attempt to estimate the capital 
investment, the current expenses and the current income 
of a college of two hundred students, in the hope that 
prospective donors and administrators may be given a 
broad view of the financial problem involved. The num- 
ber in the undergraduate body has been placed at two 
hundred, first because the author, in his experience as 
provost of Albertus Magnus College, has for the past 
three years been planning for an institution of that size, 
and secondly because no institution outside of a great 
metropolitan area is likely to attain quickly to a greater 
size. When it does, its reputation and alumni body 
should make the securing of additional funds, though not 
easy, at least easier than it is for a “baby” college. 

Capital expense may be divided into that for plant 
and that for equipment. The expense for plant, in turn, 
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may be divided between property and buildings. The 
property should be large enough to enable the students 
to be isolated from the noise and stir of the life around 
them, and to contain*adequate athletic grounds (football 
and baseball fields for men, a hockey field for girls, tennis 
courts, etc.) To be safe, the size of the property should 
be such as to take care of future expansion. There must 
be space in one or more buildings for a chapel, a library, 
laboratories, recitation rooms, cloak and rest rooms, dor- 
mitory, dining hall, and gymnasium. It is, of course, 
possible to concentrate all of these facilities in one build- 
ing, and to do so undoubtedly saves money in construc- 
tion, in running expenses, and in upkeep. 

The arguments in favor of many buildings are some- 
what intangible. First there is tradition, the fact that 
older institutions, growing slowly, have added buildings 
as they were needed. Then there is the greater charm of 
several buildings, properly designed and located, in spa- 
cious grounds, Finally there is the practical consideration 
that special buildings for special uses avoids confusion. 
Thus the chapel and library will be continually quiet for 
prayer and study, recitation rooms will be removed from 
the smell of laboratories and the noise of music rehear- 


sals, and dormitory rooms will give a sense of privacy. 
The Board of Education of New York State requires a 


college which it recognizes to have property and build- 
ings of the value of $500,000. This figure can hardly be 
reduced, even if an institution can purchase convenient 
property with large buildings which may be converted to 
collegiate purposes. If new buildings must be erected, or 
if much alteration is necessary to adapt the old buildings, 
the amount necessarily invested in plant will approach 
$700,000. 

In the matter of equipment there is even more leeway 
than in that of plant. There are, however, certain essen- 
tials, the cost of which can be ascertained with approxi- 
mate accuracy. Thus, a college of two hundred students 
running on a full, four-year schedule will need two 
classrooms with a capacity of at least seventy-five, ten 
with a capacity of twenty-five, and five with a capacity 
of fifteen. In each of these classrooms there must be 
chairs for the students, a desk and chair for the teacher, 
and blackboards. Careful buying, especially at wholesale, 
should procure these scholastic furnishings for about $2,- 
500. The cost of dormitory furnishings depends, of 
course, on the number of students in residence. Bed, 
bureau, chairs, etc., of an adequate degree of comfort 
should be obtainable at $50 for each student. 

In a college of two hundred it is probable that at least 
one hundred will be boarders, thus making a capital ex- 
pense for dormitory furnishings of at least $5,000. Gen- 
eral furnishing in the way of pictures, hangings, daven- 
ports, chairs and tables for halls and reception rooms will 
run into at least $4,000. Domestic equipment, that is re- 
frigeration, ranges, serving tables, dining tables and 
chairs, glass and china, will cost at least another $5,000. 
Office equipment, that is files, typewriters, mimeograph, 
addressograph, etc., will cost about $2,000. This gives a 
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total equipment, exclusive of laboratories and library, of 
approximately $20,000. 

The equipment of laboratories for biology, chemistry, 
and physics must be not only modern but individual. Each 
student working in a laboratory should have his own desk- 
space and his own apparatus, otherwise there is no real 
training in scientific, that is, experimental, method. The 
National Council of Catholic Education requires of col- 
leges which it recognizes a minimum expenditure of $5,- 
000 on laboratory equipment. Experienced teachers and 
scientists estimate that proper equipment for laboratories 
in each of the three sciences, each capable of accommo- 
dating twenty-five students at a time, will cost $4,000 for 
physics, $3,000 for biology, and $2,500 for chemistry. 
Excluding special building requirements, such as plumb- 
ing, light, and hoods, $10,000 thus seems a safe estimate 
for laboratory apparatus. 

To speak of the equipment of a library is perhaps mis- 
leading. Rather one should speak of the library as the 
equipment of the college, for it is the intellectual center 
for the students and the inspiration of the faculty. Its 
size, and, therefore, its cost, depends very little upon the 
size of the undergraduate body. Given a standard cur- 
riculum, it is necessary to have authoritative works on all 
of the subjects covered by that curriculum, and on all the 
phases of all the subjects. The mere reference works, 
such as encyclopedias and dictionaries, though it is neces- 
sary to have several sets of each, form a comparatively 
small part of the total number. Moreover, such standard 
works, though expensive, are still in print and readily ob- 
tainable at fixed prices. Perhaps the greatest problem of 
a new college is the building up of its library, especially 
the searching for indispensable, out-of-print books. This 
searching is expensive and the purchase of the volumes, 
when found, even more so. 

This problem is much simplified if the college is located 
near a great library, university, municipal, or national, 
which will allow its faculty liberal library privileges. Only 
rarely does a great library allow undergraduates the use 
of its volumes, and even when such use is permitted it 
necessitates special trips and special energy on the part 
of the students. Therefore, every college should have a 
library adequate to the needs of its own undergraduates. 
The college library should also be adequate to the every- 
day needs of the faculty, that is, supplied with those vol- 
umes which a teacher needs for casual reference. 

To estimate the total number of volumes necessary as 
a minimum is difficult. The National Council of Catholic 
Education requires colleges which it recognizes to have at 
least 5,000 volumes. This seems entirely too small. Vas- 
sar College, which gives very little post-graduate work, 
has a library of 135,000 volumes, and its teachers have 
the privilege of borrowing from the big university lib- 
raries. Bryn Mawr, with an undergraduate body of fewer 
than five hundred and with access to the great libraries, 
institutional and public, in Philadelphia, has 110,000 vol- 
umes. My own estimate would place the minimum at 
30,000 volumes, with the proviso that there be an ade- 
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quate yearly appropriation to fill gaps as they are discov- 
ered. The cost of such a library depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the skill and opportunity of the purchaser. It 
would not be less than $75,000 and might easily be two 
or three times that. 

According to the above figures, the necessary original 
investment in a small college is between $600,000 and 
$800,000. If this amount must be borrowed, the yearly 
interest charges (at the lowest possible rate, 5 per cent) 
will amount to $30,000 or $40,000 a year. In addition 
there are the inevitably large current expenses of a col- 
lege (which will be considered in a subsequent article). 
Hence it may be seen that the founding of a college, even 
in response to a great need, is not an enterprise to be em- 
barked upon lightly. 


With Scrip and Staff 


ARS ESKELAND’S exceptional case is stirring up 
Norway. Dr. Eskeland’s position resembles that of 
our own Father Hugh Diman, O.S.B. Both men have 
a record as highly successful educators. Both were head- 
masters of a private non-Catholic school, at the time of 
their conversion. Each joined the Church after years of 
study and research, with the expectation of continuing 
their educational work. 

Father Diman, however, studied for Holy Orders, and 
is now a member of the Fort Augustus Community of 
the Benedictine Order. After his conversion he severed 
all connection with St. George’s School at Newport, R. I., 
which was the creation of a life-time, and entrusted it to 
other hands. His new school, at Portsmouth, R. I., is not 
far from the scene of his former labors. But his talents 
and experience are given to the formation of Catholic 
boys. In this work he is meeting with ample and well- 
deserved success. 

Lars Eskeland’s circumstances are somewhat different. 
He must remain at his former post if he is to have boys 
to teach at all. His pupils are all, or nearly all, of the 
Lutheran communion to which he no longer belongs. 
Hence astonishment and suspicion from some elements 
in rock-bound Norway; admiration and confidence from 
others. But Dr. Eskeland has a bit of the rock-bound in 
his own constitution. He maintains his right to teach 
those young Lutherans in the school which he wholly owns 
and controls. When the Norwegian Government asked 
him about his activities, he replied that he would continue 
to teach positively and fearlessly the general principles 
of Christianity, such as to love good and flee evil, and 
to hold to the indissolubility of marriage. The convic- 
tions, however, of the pupils would be scrupulously re- 
spected. Now in Norway the battle is on, raised by the 
pro’s and con’s of a Catholic teaching functioning in an ab- 
solutely Protestant State. 





N important discovery has recently been made in 
the Ambrosian Library of Milan, of which Pope 
Pius XI was for a long time custodian. Father Morin, 
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me the learned Benedictine scholar, has found two unpub- 
mS lished sermons of the great St. Augustine, Bishop of 
It Hippo. Both were delivered at Carthage, the first, to 
at commemorate the anniversary of the martyrs of Massa 
Candida, put to death in 259; the other in honor of the 
al martyr Quadratus, Bishop of Utica. Valuable information 
" is given in the latter sermon about Quadratus. 
ly 
) - Ae 
n Bie critics of missions, Professor Mabel Carney, of 
|. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has a 
. prompt answer, as a result of her recent trip to Africa. 
n She remarks, in March Rural America: 
be Like many an American educationist I have always felt (if the 
truth may be honestly confessed) that missions were a good thing 
“in their day” but that they were aiways a bit sentimental and 
emotional and not to be compared with hard-headed Government 
effort for the support of schools along systematized and tax-sup- 
ported lines. This attitude I am now frank to admit has been 
4 drastically modified. The day for missions I have learned from 
I this tour is still with us and will be for a long time to come. More- 
e over, they are for the most part remarkably efficient and successful 
’ agencies considering their many handicaps, even when measured 
7 by the exacting standards of modern education, and they con- 
tribute at all times a spirit of devotion, self-sacrifice, and char- 
acter which is seriously needed at the present juncture in world 
y 


affairs and which some of our shining and scientifically scored har- 


bingers of young American childhood would do well to emulate. 
AMERIca’s readers may recall that of all the missions 
that she visited Miss Carney paid the highest tribute to 


| the work of the Irish nuns in West Africa. 





fourth even mentally defective. 





OCTOR RAYMOND KIEB, New York State 

Commissioner of Correction, who has examined 
more than two hundred condemned prisoners at the 
death house at Sing Sing in seventeen years made a 
statement recently to the effect that more than three 
fourths of them were mentally sound and less than one 
For years many pub- 
lic authorities and most laymen have been under the im- 
pression that while murderers have been legally sound in 
the majority of instances most of them are mentally de- 
ficient in some way. Doctor Kieb remarked, “ There was 


only a very small per cent of them whose crimes could 
in any way be laid to a defective mind. Very few were 


found to be irrational.” 


THE Piverim. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Along the dark aisles 
Of a chapel dim, 

The little lame girl 
Drags her withered limb. 


And all alone she searches 
The shadows on the walls, 

To find the three pictures 
Where Jesus falls. 


Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 


Literature 





Sinclair Lewis’ Preacher-Novel 
Francis Tacsor; S.J. 


66) EMER GANTRY was drunk. He was eloquently 

drunk, lovingly and pugnaciously drunk.” Sin- 
clair Lewis made him drunk in the opening sentence of his 
novel. Thereafter, he made him a bully and a schemer, 
a trickster, a liar, a thief, a seducer of the innocent, an 
arch-hypocrite with an oily tongue and a gross mind, a 
coward, a bounder and a climber; in a word, Lewis 
fashioned Gantry to be one of the most despicable crea- 
tures in modern fiction. He did not endow him with 
brains, but he gave him a resonating voice and a strong 
body and a large amount of animal cunning. 

He sent Gantry to a Baptist seminary and had him 
expelled, tied him up with a Revivalist troupe that toured 
the country under the direction of an insane woman, se- 
cured him his credentials as a Methodist preacher, 
crowned his work as a sensational preacher and anti-vice 
crusader so that his Methodist congregation grew phenom- 
enally, and finally procured for him the pastorship of a 
fashionable New York Church and the secretaryship of 
the National Association for the Purification of Art and 
the Press. Sinclair Lewis made Elmer Gantry a whitened 
sepulcher of the most nauseating rottenness within and 
the most gleaming whiteness without. And he offers this 
creation of his own brain as a typical Protestant preacher. 

Of itself, the book would not be worthy of much con- 
sideration. But since it is compounded of the two best- 
selling products in modern literature—sex and religious 
scepticism—it has been featured by the highest-powered 
publicity. No book, as far back as I can remember, 
has ever stampeded itself into public notice as has “ Elmer 
Gantry.” For the past year, every editorial office in the 
country was kept informed that Sinclair Lewis was in 
Kansas City collecting material for a novel on preachers 
and religion. During the past several months, prelimin- 
ary notices were broadcast that the new novel would be 
full of the fire that makes volcanoes erupt. Early copies 
were rushed to the press-offices, a date was set for the re- 
lease of reviews, interviews were obtained from promin- 
ent publicists, and on the auspicious day of days, “ Elmer 
Gantry ” burst into the headlines of the daily press and 
of the literary journals. It came out with all the force 
and splutter of water in an overcharged vichy bottle. 
After it was out, however, it quickly lost its sparkle and 
its bubbles, and it became as flat as vichy water usually 
does. 

From an artistic point of view “ Elmer Gantry” is a 
failure. It is easily the worst constructed novel that 
Sinclair Lewis has yet written. It has moments of trag- 
edy, of intensity, even of beauty, but these moments are 
not integrated into the story. Its style is crude, and its 
incidents and situations are clumsily manipulated. It has 
only one quality that tends to make it a novel, and that is 
the mimicry of characterization. Mr. Lewis has an amaz- 
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ing power of reproducing surface mannerisms, of accumu- 
lating minute details, of repeating phrases and intonations 
of speech. Since, however, he is unable to penetrate be- 
neath the skin, his characterization evolves into a kind of 
cartoon or caricature. He has written, and probably with 
intent, a book that is less a novel than it is an anti-religious 
tract, less a work of a creative artist than that of a 
diligent reporter. 

In strongly deprecating Mr. Lewis’ religious tract, it 
is not my purpose thereby to defend the theological sys- 
tems of the Baptists or the Methodists. As far as I can 
judge, he has not seriously misrepresented either their 
religious teachings or their pietistic practises, he has not 
exaggerated their futility in placing doctrine on an intel- 
ligent basis or their absurd interpretation of scriptural 
problems. He is quite correct in portraying these systems 
as basically emotional rather than rational, as using catch- 
words to supply deficient thought, as turning their ener- 
gies into social works instead of thoroughly regenerating 
the soul, as being more concerned with the suppression 
of smoking, dancing and drinking than with the avoidance 
of sin. Mr. Lewis is not unfair in satirizing the hysteria, 
the frenzy and the hypocrisy that accompanies the ac- 
quisition of salvation in so many revivalist meetings, nor 
in ridiculing the lengths to which the churches go in 
spectacular advertisement of their pulpit and choral at- 
tractions. 

While not in opposition to Mr. Lewis’ statements con- 
cerning the Baptist or Methodist theology, as such, I con- 
sider Mr. Lewis to be guilty of the gravest injustice in 
his efforts to stigmatize the whole ministry of these sects 
by creating Elmer Gantry as a type of their ministers. 
As in every profession, there can be found cads and 
scoundrels; so, I imagine, among the Baptist and Metho- 
dist clergymen can be discovered hypocrites who exhort to 
virtue in the pulpit while in private they commit the most 
nauseating crimes. Such men would be condemned as 
roundly and devastatingly by the Baptist and Methodist 
ministry as they are by Mr. Lewis. He realizes this, I 
feel sure; nevertheless, he has attempted to spread smut 
over a whole body of sincere and honest men by creat- 
ing, through his own imagination, a representative of 
them who has not one respectable virtue. 

The vindication of Protestant theology and the Pro- 
testant ministry can be well left to the champions of the 
sects. In this turmoil that Mr. Lewis’ attack has pre- 
cipitated, the Catholic might well follow the example of 
Father Smeesby. At a nuceting of a clerical committee, 
called together by Gantry for the purpose of instituting a 
vice-crusade, Father Smeesby listened to the fervid ora- 
tory of the Protestant divines and merely “sat back and 
smiled.” Or again, we might imitate the priest whom 
Lewis describes as “ chuckling a little” while he listened 
to Gantry’s castigation of vice delivered over the radio. 

Though he would probably be the last one to admit it, 
Mr. Lewis gives evidence of having been impressed by 
the Catholic Church. He slaps it in an occasional phrase 
and in a single paragraph he condemns it as being a 
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Church which “ requires you to give up your honesty, your 
reason, your heart and soul.” This opinion expressed 
by Lewis’ alter ego, Frank Shallard, counterbalances his 
belief that “ The Roman Catholic Church is superior to 
the militant Protestant Church.” Should Frank Shal- 
lard, and consequently, Sinclair Lewis, only follow the 
advice given by Father Smeesby, “ Go home and pray for 
simplicity,” should he cease to be “obsessed by a worse 
crime than murder—pride of intellect,” Mr. Lewis would, 
I feel sure, satisfy his vague longings for religion and 
God by entering beyond the doors of the Catholic Church. 

The injustice of Mr. Lewis in his “ Elmer Gantry ” 
is traceable to one of two sources, either to stupid ignor- 
ance, if he be sincere, or to a Gantryesque hypocrisy, if 
he be intelligent. He wrote his book-as an indictment of 
organized Christianity and as a protest against clerical 
hypocrisy and ignorance. Either he knew that the Bap- 
tists and Methodists were the weakest exponents of Chris- 
tian doctrine among the larger sects and the Catholic 
Church, or he considered them as the champions of the 
purest Christianity in the country. If he knew that they 
were futile theologians and attacked them for that rea- 
son, he was as arch a hypocrite as Gantry, who led his 
vice crusaders only against the most defenseless establish- 
ments. If he believed that the Methodists and Baptists 
were synonymous with Christianity, he displayed the same 
type of moron ignorance that he saddles on the preachers. 
In either alternative, he discredits himself as an apostle 
inveighing against the crimes of Christianity. 

Apart from the havoc that such a tract as “ Elmer 
Gantry”’ must cause in the Baptist or Methodist or 
Evangelical fold, it must be a powerful influence for 
religious scepticism and agnosticism on every Main Street 
and Babbitt mind, whether Protestant or Catholic. Very 
subtly and insidiously it attempts to make all religion ri- 
diculous and hollow by proving that the evangelical sects 
are such. It identifies the teachings of Christ that are 
so logically intellectual, so rationally emotional, so nobly 
inspirational, so unassailable, with a lot of rag-tag catch- 
words and pious cant, with frenzied hysteria, with spec- 
tacular circus-stunts, with money-making schemes, with 
hypocrisy, and with utter stupidity. The true teachings 
of Christ are hard as granite, as logical as a geometric 
problem, as barren of hypocrisy as the Mother of Christ. 
Hence, should a Catholic unfortunately read “ Elmer 
Gantry,” he should realize that all of Mr. Lewis’ speci- 
mens of cant have no place in Catholic worship. 

One of the chief preoccupations of Mr. Lewis is that 
of proving the Bible nothing but “ unadulterated bunk.” 
Here again, he is manifestly unjust. He ranges the 
stupid theorizings of the higher Biblical criticism against 
the stupid interpretations of the Bible as given by the 
Protestant Fundamentalists. Between these two amaz- 
ing stupidities he decides that the Rationalists must be 
infallibly correct because the Fundamentalists are obvious- 
ly wrong. Again Mr. Lewis proves that he is either un- 
intelligent or hypocritical. Unfortunately, weak-minded 
Catholics may be led through him to:suspect that the Bible 
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cannot be defended by the modern scholar. It is as if 
Mr. Lewis should seek an answer to his questions from 
the dunces in his famous Sunday-school class and should 
forbid the intelligent leaders to answer, lest they con- 
found him or prevent him from arriving at a dishonest 
conclusion. 

Still another wholly false impression that is ‘given 
by “Elmer Gantry ” is that such despicable characters as 
this hero-villain may be found in the ministry of every 
church. True, there must be black-sheep; even one of 
the Twelve was such. But one fictional creation of an un- 
balanced imagination does not prove that all the sheep 
are spotted with black wool. Nevertheless, that is the 
dominant impression that Mr. Lewis creates. A moron 
mind such as those which Mr. Lewis and Mr. Mencken 
persuade, would see Gantry in every preacher. The 
stronger a clergyman would preach against vice, the 
deeper, they would conclude, is he immersed in secret 
sin. The more pious his exhortation, the more villainous 
must be his acts. The exposition of Elmer Gantry’s 
hypocrisy is such that it most insidiously and most per- 
niciously tends to destroy the confidence of all Christians, 
not only Baptists and Methodists, in the preachers of 
Christ’s doctrines, and to tear down the respect in which 
they have hitherto been rightly clothed. Most emphatic- 
ally may it be said that Lewis is lying when he implies 
that the clerical life consists only of sermons and seduc- 
tions and that clerics are either frauds or fools. 

Whatever faults Mr. Lewis satirizes in the churches 
and the ministry are applicable to himself in his “ Elmer 
Gantry.” He makes the charge against them of hypo- 
crisy, and he practises it; he blames them for ignorance 
and he manifests it; he condemns them for being spectac- 
ular and he is nothing if not that; and as his main accu- 
sation, worse than all others, he complains that the pro- 
fession of religion is “agonizingly dull.” But no Baptist 
or Methodist sermon could possibly be as unutterably 
dull as the 432 closely printed pages of this superficial 
dissertation on the present state of Protestantism in the 
United States. 


REVIEWS 


Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. By Joun 
S. Zysura, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, $3.00. 


As long as man is a rational animal there will be philosophy 
and philosophers; and as long as men are led astray by prejudice 
or by the bewitchment of sensible appearances there will be 
false philosophies. There are many of these today and yet amid 
ali the chaos it is more and more evident that Scholasticism, which 
is in its large outlines nothing more than solidly proved and 
clearly vindicated common sense, is daily coming more and more 
into its own. Not that there is lacking great bias against it, or, 
barring this, ignorant indifference towards it. This fact is 
finely brought out by Dr. Zybura in the earlier part of his book, 
wherein he gathers the opinion on Scholasticism of some three 
dozen non-Scholastic philosophers, in various parts of the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada. This part ought to jolt some 
of our Catholic philosophers into much zeal to write intelligibly 
and attractively and in modern phraseology about the splendid 
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philosophy that is ours. In the second part, wherein the Neo- 
Scholastic movement is explained, we have an array of writers 
the mere mention of whose names arrests attention. They treat 
the matter sympathetically and scholarly, and should win a hearing 
from “the parties of the first part.” They have done a needed 
work well, for Scholasticism is the one oasis in the desert of bar- 
ren philosophy in which starving men roam today. They crave 
its sound reasoning and its truth, but unfortunately many blindly 
hold that it is a mirage. Dr. Zybura’s book deserves wide cir- 
culation among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. F. P. LEB. 





Early American Inns and Taverns. By ExiszE Latrnrop. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $5.00. 

A century of travel in the United States from the days of 
stage-coaches to the swifter, if less picturesque motor car, has 
set the period for the scenes of American life presented in this 
account of early inns and taverns. Forest clearings and drowsy 
villages, mining towns, and trading-posts, provide the setting for 
a narrative which is interesting to the end. Tragedy stalks through 
hospitably open doorways, young romance dreams in the firelight 
and in dark corners revolutionists whisper of plots. Since 
human nature is not altered by time nor place, scathing criticism 
of accommodations and service is not lacking in the extracts 
from old letters or diaries. There are caustic remarks by a 
woman traveler who found her longed-for repast so contrary to 
her notion of cooking that she “ went supperless to bed—and rose 
at 3 to set by the fire till dawn, after a night which was for me 
one Grone!” A Scotch gentleman, a guest of one of New 
York’s three great hotels, in 1826, notes the lack of carpets in 
the halls. The charge for this Spartan simplicity was excessive— 
a dollar and a half a day. In pleasing contrast is the inn of 
Mr. Webb of Quality Hill, on the Old Albany Road. He is im- 
mortalized as “the most polite of inn-keepers, who might have 
been a dancing master.” Photographs and sketches add interest 
and for those who might wish to be welcomed in modern fashion 
in old-time surroundings, there is a record of inns by towns 


and States. E. B. 





The Maryknoll Movement. By Rev. Georce C. Powers, 
C.F.M.S.A.  Maryknoll, N. Y.: Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America. $1.50. 

From many standpoints this rigorously factual chronicle of 
Maryknoll’s conception, birth and early years makes interesting 
and profitable reading. There are many today in America who 
read with keen relish anything which has as its main theme the 
missionary work of the Church. Such will find as their chief 
delight that this volume tells the story of a new and distinctively 
American missionary organization which has sprung up in our 
own day on our own soil, which is no longer on trial, and which 
in the future must advance from conquest to conquest. No mat- 
ter what deeds Maryknoll may accomplish for Christ in the future, 
none will be greater than the thing she has already done. For 
the rising tide of missionary interest in all classes of people in 
this country is indebted in no small measure to the Maryknoll 
movement. To have helped to arouse the latent missionary spirit 
of Catholic America is indeed a great accomplishment, and with 
this achieved the hope of a still greater increase 9f Catholic mis- 
sionary enterprise is very bright. However, the volume disclaims. 
with a humble gesture, any priority in creating or any monopoly 
in conserving the foreign mission spirit of the country. Influ- 
enced by the best European traditions, Maryknoll prays to do 
for America what the older missionary organizations have done 
for Europe. The story of the founders of the Maryknoll move- 
ment, James Anthony Walsh and Thomas F. Price, is that of 
men who dream highly, and who then set to work patiently and 
courageously to bring their dream to fruition though the task 
fairly bristles with difficulties. The saintly Father Price died not long 
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after he had taken charge of the sector in China aliocated to 
Maryknoll. Father Walsh has the privilege of living to see the 
dream come to almost complete realization during his lifetime. 
The American Foreign Mission Society has been actualized de- 
tail by detail until now all America knows of the seminary at 
Maryknoll with its splendid group of young men, of the prepara- 
tory seminary, and of the many other phases of the movement 
of which the Maryknoll Sisters are not the least important. One 
finds this volume, however, less a biography of Father Walsh 
than a history of the missionary movement. Though his figure is 
kept well in the background, he can always be recognized as the 
directing genius of the work. I. W. C. 


Franciscan Italy. By HArotp Exspate Goap. New York: 
P. Dutton and Company. $6.00. 

The best thing about this exceptionally good book is the au- 
thor’s professional credo: 

There is nothing mcre irrational than to project the ration- 
alism of the nineteenth century into the historical picture of 
an age that knew it not. How is it possible to write history at 
all, if we begin by asserting intellectual prejudices. a 
There is nothing more presumptuous on the part of an his- 
torian than to thrust his own beliefs or disbeliefs between 
the records he is using and the trustful reader, whom really 
he is deceiving all the time, by trying to create an anachro- 
nistic monster, a thirteenth-century man seen by twentieth- 
century eyes! Moreover, how can we hope to understand the 
saints, or the works of the poets and painters who described 
them, if we begin by dismissing the very sources of their in- 
spiration? 

And so, though Mr. Goad is not a Catholic, he has succeeded 
in writing an eminently Catholic book. What he calls Franciscan 
Italy are those portions of Umbria associated with the life of 
St. Francis and the origins of the Franciscan movement. He re- 
produces conditions that existed in Perugia, in the vale of Al- 
vernia, in Rieti, especially in and around Assisi, and he re-tells 
the story of the Poverello and St. Claire. He seems to know 
every inch of the holy ground, and with him as guide we are 
able to reconstruct the past. In his second book he gives a synop- 
tic account of the history of the Franciscan Order, always fol- 
lowing the paths that interlace among the hills and plains of 
Umbria, and incidentally correcting certain popular misapprehen- 
sions concerning the unfortunate Brother Elias, Jacopone da Todi 
and St. Bernardine of Siena. He devotes considerable space and 
laudable enthusiam to his picture of the basilica of San Fran- 
cesco and to the great church of the Portiuncula across the fields 
from the hill-town, discussing the paintings of Cimabue and his 
disciple Giotto; and he follows the Franciscan trail to Padua to 
discuss St. Anthony and the mighty church raised in his honor. 
He devotes one brilliant and informing chapter to Franciscan lit- 
erature—the Speculum Perfectionis and the “ Little Flowers” 
—and the occasions that brought those and similar books into 
being. The book is lavishly and tastefully illustrated and is fur- 
nished with a selective list of books for reading—not an awe- 
inspiring bibliography of volumes remote and inaccessible. To 
know this book is to know much about St. Francis and more about 
his Umbria and to garner the fruits of a genial, sane and mellow 


B. L. 


E. 


scholarship. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Dissertations.—Only in very recent times have non-Catholic 
biblical scholars come to recognize the critical value of the Vul- 
gate. “A Grammar of the Vulgate” (Oxford Press. $2.00), by 
W. E. Plater and H. J. White, bears witness to this newly- 
awakened interest. In a clear, concise and orderly manner it ex- 
plains the wide differences which exist between the Latinity of the 
Vulgate and that of the Augustan age. Three main reasons are 
assigned for this divergence; the Vulgate is a translation, it con- 
tains ideas unkown in the world up to the time of Christ; Latin 
was a living language. The influence of Hebrew, Greek and 
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Christian ideas and the vitality of the Latin language are shown 
in numerous specific instances. In the introduction there is a 
graceful eulogy of St. Jerome and praise for the Vulgate. 

The eighth volume of the series of Patristic Studies issued 
under the direction of the Catholic University of America is 
“S. Aureli Augustini—De Catechizandis Rudibus,” translated 
and explained in an introduction and commentary by Rev. Joseph 
P. Christopher. The dissertation was presented by the author as 
one of the requirements for the doctorate in philosophy. The 
English translation is arranged page for page with the Latin 
original. It is the first to appear from Catholic sources. In the 
commentary, which takes up half of the treatise, Dr. Christopher 
includes points both of philological and general interest. He has 
given us a careful translation and a scholarly study of the most 
classic of all the works on Christian pedagogy. 

Another dissertation of distinctive merit, also submitted to the 
Catholic University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the doctorate, is “ The Meaning of the Rationes Seminales in St. 
Augustine,” by Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem. The dis- 
pute over the precise meaning of rationes seminales, as used by 
Augustine, and over the relation of them to modern theories of 
evolution is likely to continue through many more years. This 
treatise is a thoughtful contribution to the controversy. 


Christ and His Critics —Eight lectures that essay to recon- 
struct, chiefly from the Mark Gospel, the sayings and actions of 
Jesus form the content of “ The Story of Jesus” (Century, $2.50), 
by Benjamin W. Bacon. It is not a volume for popular reading. 
As one of the “higher critics” Dr. Bacon assumes as proved the 
holdings of the modern biblical critics, rejects the apostolic author- 
ship of Matthew and John, and falls into the usual errors. 

That the trial and execution of Christ, looked at merely from 
a legal angle, was an open violation of both Jewish and Roman 
law principles and practise is the thesis that George W. Thompson 
reverently and conclusively sustains in “The Trial of Jesus” 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). The author’s statement of the law and 
analysis of its application in Christ’s case carries with it the 
authority that his years of experience and his publications familiar 
to the legal fraternity have merited for him. It is clear, logical 
and conclusive. Irrespective of his belief, it will be hard for the 
unprejudiced reader not to assent to the writer’s finding that to 
bring about Christ’s condemnation two of the most enlightened 
systems of law that ever existed were shamefully prostituted. 


Poets of Today.—Arthur Guiterman is far better known as 
a humorist or satirist or popular versifier than as a pure lyricist. 
Samples of his versatility are offered in “I Sing the Pioneer” 
(Dutton. $2.00). Alternately with longer poems in a quasi-ballad 
form, dealing mostly with the makers of our nation, he interjects 
some delicate lyrics, especially in nature pieces. In both styles, 
as in the varied styles included in the songs entitled “ The Good 
Old Times,” Mr. Guiterman shows himself a poet of sane and 
sincere feeling no less than a craftsman of a high order. 

Sometimes one feels that there are far too many poets abroad; 
and yet there are times when one relishes the echoes of the music 
that once thrilled these poets. To be distinctive and to deserve 
distinction, a poet must have a certain individual and highly origi- 
nal inspiration. But few such poets are born, though those of 
lesser degree are not infrequent. In many ways charming, are 
these lesser poets. “ The Paths to Yesterday,” by J. E. Calvert 
Nicklin, have merit as inspirational verses written on various 
occasions. “The Test of the Sky,” by Dora R. Goodale, “ Blos- 
soms from the Clay,” by Sheridan F. Wood, “ Viareggio,” by 
Max de Schauensee, and “ Mesquite Smoke,” by D. Maitland 
Bushby, all contain verses that soothe the spirit, that open vistas, 
that evoke memories. All of the volumes mentioned are issued 
by Dorance and Company, Philadelphia. 
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The Three Taps. Doomsday. The Black Knight. Skin 


Deep. A Free Soul. 

Detective stories as they are usually written consist merely of 
the statement of a mystery and the ingenious steps taken to solve 
it. In the manner of Ronald A. Knox, a detective story includes 
these essentials and introduces a new element, namely, the con- 
versation of a group of people who are interesting over and be- 
yond the mystery. In “The Three Taps” (Simon and Schuster. 
$2.00), the mystery is that of a man found asphyxiated; the 
gas had been turned off and yet the doors and windows were 
barred. It could not be suicide and yet it could not be murder. 
On the decision depended the every large insurance policy carried 
by the dead man, an agnostic whose fortune was destined for the 
Catholic Bishop. Quite as fascinating as the mystery are the 
group of characters who are trying to solve it, especially the pert 
Angela who played the role of Watson to her husband. 


Warwick Deeping has his roots deeper in the classical Eng- 
lish novel than any of the contemporary fiction writers. In 
“ Doomsday” (Knopf. $2.50), he has compounded a story that 
includes the elegances of the Victorians and the vitality of the 
moderns. Save for his portrayal of Mary Viner, he would have 
made this romance a more powerful one than his “Sorrell and 
Son.” But even thus, Mary is an acutely defined person. She 
loved Arnold Furze with her senses, but she rejected him through 
her desire for wealth and ease from drudgery. Her marriage to 
Fream was nothing more than a ceremony that ended in tragedy. 
Furze dominates the book, with his growing hardness, his lone- 
liness, his suppressed sense of beauty. There is fine workmanship 
evident in every detail of the story, in the character drawing of 
the less important people, in the harmonizing of scene and mood 
and nature, in the tensity of the plot as it advances. It impresses 
the theme that life is hard, and that sacrifice is not foolishness. 
The few delicate situations are portrayed with frankness though 
with restraint. 


Pulsating as usual with emotionalism is Ethel M. Dell’s new- 
est romance, “ The Black Knight” (Putnam. $2.00). And yet, 
it is not a soggy emotionalism that palls like heavy Oriental per- 
fume. Ermine Devereux had become a law unto herself: slie was 
self-willed and piquant and beautiful; she was not attracted by 
men though she did tolerate the subdued Sam who was rewarded 
by waiting and watching. She hid a mystery, in which was 
wrapped a romance. She longed for the second coming of the 
Black Knight, who was her ideal of chivalry and manhood. When 
she finally discovered him she found new romance and old reality. 


The feminine secrets of preserving or manufacturing beauty 
and the tragedy that accompanies the loss of beauty form the 
theme of “Skin Deep” (Knopf), by Naomi Royde-Smith. Lu- 
cinda, Duchess of Merioneth, was the most beautiful woman of 
her time. She hoped to be forever thus, and so she fought against 
the slow processes of the years. But she lost the battle, as she 
had lost in the beginning the love of a husband and in the end 
the lure over the father of the twins. The story is written with 
satire, ruthless and painful, and does not avoid ugliness in its 
narration. The prologue and the epilogue are based on the re- 
actions of an American lady towards the famous Lucinda; they 
point the tragedy of the intervening chapters most powerfully. 
Though well-written, the tale is not exhilarating. 


A new and somewhat arresting sort of a triangle is the sub- 
ject of “A Free Soul” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), by Adela Rogers 
St. Johns. The three points concern a father, daughter and hus- 
band. There is no ambiguity with regard to the theme, either in 
its presentation or its resolution which is focused solidly and 
clearly at the end of a well-knit plot. Mrs. St. Johns answers 
in the negative the question: can the freedom of a woman, or a 
man, absolutely avoid the anger of inexorable Natural Justice. 
Despite a thesis difficult to develop with moral delicacy, she has 
preserved an artistic dignity. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


To Prevent Indecent Plays 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I notice a writer in your issue of March 5, under the heading 
“Pessimistic View of the Theater,” despairs of it being possible 
to have any effective laws preventing indecency on the stage. 

I desire to call the attention of the author to the following 
method, which I believe will very effectively stop such indecencies. 

Have a law enacted enabling a patron of any indecent theatrical 
exhibition to bring suit for damages against the owner of the 
theater or the producing company or both. If the jury should 
find the show to be indecent it should be declared in law a 
nuisancé, any patron of the show to be entitled not only to recover 
special damage to himself for the price of the ticket, the time 
wasted, and humiliation, but the law should also permit him to 
recover punitive damages in such an amount as the jury may 
award. 

In order clearly to show who is responsible for the exhibition, 
there should be exhibited on the curtain the name of the owner of 
the theater, also that of the producer and the names and ad- 
dresses of the parties wpon whom service of legal process can be 
made. 

Have such a law enacted, and there will be no plays produced 
on the stage which a jury could possibly find to be a nuisance. 

Pittsburgh. CuHartes A. Porn. 


Substitute for Jury Trial 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a widely spread feeling throughout the country that 
jury trial in civil cases might wisely be abolished. 

Many substitutes have been proposed—some wise and some 
otherwise. Judge J. W. Berd of Enid, Okla., has suggested that 
trial by three judges be substituted for trial by twelve laymen 
and a judge. 

In the February issue of the journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society two reasons are given in favor of the Bird proposal. 
First, it would lessen appeals, at a great saving to the litigants 
and to the public. Secondly, the contending parties “ would be 
better satisfied with a decision of three judges passing upon both 
facts and law, than they would under the accustomed procedure.” 

It is only by experiment that we can determine whether the 
Bird proposal is productive of the effect intended. 

Columbus. NATHAN FRIEDMAN. 


Prudishness and Immorality 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a strange anomaly of our times that prudishness goes 
hand in hand with immorality. There is a riot of indecency in 
the theater and in a certain class of magazines, an orgy of divorce 
and of loose moral relationships in society at large, and yet all this 
is covered as much as possible. The grossest indecencies are 
veiled with allusion and innuendo, and in this way are made more 
dangerous and corrupting. It must be admitted that religion and 
morality were at a low ebb when Christ made His appearance. 
Yet the age when He came was apparently very much like our 
age, for He said to the men of his time: “Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchers, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within 
full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.” 

The sins of the daily press, with some notorious execeptions, 
do not consist so much in immoral and indecent reading matter, 
as in its irreligious tone; its covert sympathy, in many instances, 
with the forces of irreligion, immorality, and false and evil doc- 
trine; and in its light, flippant, jesting manner of treating all 
subjects, even those that relate to whatever makes life good and 
beautiful. 
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Strange to say, our worldly daily press often exhibits actual 
In a recently published newspaper letter I wrote: 
“the sex element obtrudes to prevent,” etc., and the editor 
changed this to read “convention obtrudes to prevent.” How 
absurd! A word cannot be immoral. It is the collocation of 
words, and the thought behind them that constitutes indecency. 
The Middle Ages were ahead of us in some respects. They called 
a spade a spade. They treated moral subjects frankly, with the 
idea of getting at truth and of making people good. Our present- 
day prudishness prevents the frank treatment of certain subjects, 
and this hinders true moral progress. 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


prudishness. 


CHARLES Hooper. 


Paul Claudel, Ambassador of God 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 12 Mr. William H. Scheifley, in his 
interesting article on Mr. Claudel, makes the following state- 
ment : 

Happily, such French writers as Henri Massis, Francois 
Mauriac and Henry de Motherlant will aid the movement, to 
which Francis Jammes, Emile Baumann and Louis Le Cardon- 
nel have greatly contributed. 

I seriously question whether M. de Montherlant will aid the 
Catholic movement in France. Mr. Claudel himself in the inter- 
view which he granted M. Frédéric Lefévre, Editor of Les 
Nouvelles Litéraires, April 18, 1925, expresses himself thus: 

Motherlant, who in his earlier works preserved the idea of 
pagan beauty and of Christian love, has deliberately sacrificed 
the latter. We have seen him, following in the wake of 
Luther, adopt the woful stereotype of a Catholicism which 
has perverted and replaced the ancient Christian spirit. Natur- 
ally, no Catholic may accept this insulting and derisive homage. 
(“Une Heure avec...” jeme série. p. 160). 

Toledo. a. S.U 

Catholics in Y. W. C. A. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the effort Father 
Garesché has made through the columns of America to bring to 
the attention of those who can improve matters, how necessary it 
is that Catholics provide some such environment for our young 
people as Protestants do in their Y. W. C. A. Let me cite my 
own experience. 

When our daughter left for a large Western city to accept a 
position, some years ago, it was with a feeling of relief that I 
heard she was quartered at the Y. W. C. A., after having first 
made an effort to find a Catholic community for young people. 
The latter was unfortunately not to be had. 

I realized very keenly the danger of her environment of indif- 
ference, but somehow I preferred even that to leaving a youngster, 
just loosened from a sheltering home, to the loneliness and lack 
of supervision of an apartment or boarding house, for we had no 
personal friends there. Often she has spoken of what it meant to 
her to be tided over the just awful homesickness by having a 
lively youthful group around her—“A girl for every mood,” as 
she expressed it. 

She is very loyal, and won the approbation of the matrons by 
her faithfulness to her religious duties. This loyalty seems to be 
general, as evinced by your articles, and what a shame not to 
meet it with fitting preservative measures! Slight difficulties 
arose, for instance, on her being invited to attend their vesper 
services on Sunday. I advised her to find some Catholic church 
which had services at the same hour, and make a visit to the 
church. 

She continued there until a younger sister joined her, about a 
year ago, and now they are at a private home, but longing to be 
among young people of their own age and tastes, and under Catho- 
lic supervision. 

What I want to draw to your attention is the fact that at the 
time they left the “Y” the Association moved into splendid new 
quarters, and the matron laughingly remarked they had so many 
Catholics they might as well t&rn it into a Catholic home. This 
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is deplorable if true. I understand they have such centers in San 
Francisco, but their prices are high by comparison. 

I have five girls, so the matter gives me food for thought. After 
a long hard battle to keep them Catholic in a. Methodist-Masonic 
community, with no Catholic school, one hates to turn them out 
with no provision in sight for the preservation of their Faith. 
The fact that there is no such safeguard furnishes a reproach that 
tends to weaken faith. 

Father Garesché’s suggestion of this work being done by Catho- 
lic young women is the right idea to my mind. I understand an 
effort has been made in some localities to have such centers in 
charge of nuns, but I think this is impracticable because of the 
very class that needs them. These girls have not come from Cath- 
olic centers and are not amenable to persons not in the same 
world and struggle as themselves. 

Might not this be one of the great works of the coming year? 
The assurance your articles gave that we do not carry our burdens 
alone was a sustaining power in our difficult times. 


Montana. A. M. 


The Right to Vote 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

The author of “ The Right to Vote” in America for January 
29, devotes his article to the attempted confutation of a state- 
ment quoted from a letter of mine published by you, November 
29, 1926. 

My statement was this: “As long as we acquiesce in the Con- 
stitutions (of our respective States), we must look to them, not 
to nature, to ascertain our rights (to vote).” In the letter I had 
shown that, by reason and by authority, the right to vote in the 
United States was not an inherent, natural right, as the author 
had claimed in his article of October 1, 1926. 

In his latest article he drops the claim that voting is a natural 
right, while tirelessly assuming that it is inherent. However, he 
has hitherto employed “natural” and “inherent” as synonyms, 
which is an error apparent to all who are familiar with the 
terminology of the subject. 

Along with his tendency to beg the question and proceed a 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter, one of the grave faults 
of the author is his neglect to define his terms. So, trusting that 
his rejection of the term “natural” as applied to voting, is 
permanent, let us ask what he means by “inherent.” Inherent in 
what? Is the right to vote inherent in John Jones as a man 
(simpliciter)? Or in John Jones if he is a citizen (secundum 
quid)? To the first question we must answer “No;” first, be- 
cause political voting (that being the only sort of voting under 
discussion) is something that a man cannot do alone; he must 
first be a member of some governmental unit which proposes 
something to vote upon, and agrees to let John Jones participate 
in the voting. It is a matter of agreement or mutual concession 
among many men. Secondly, because all the authorities who have 
defined the terms used in this subject, have said that “ individual 
rights ” do not include the right to vote, this being only a political 
right or privilege. To call suffrage an individual right (belong- 
ing to every man simply as man) we should have to change the 
terms used by every great jurist from Justinian down to Black- 
stone and Cooley. 

As to the second question: “ Does the right to vote inhere in 
John Jones as a citizen?” we can only give a qualified answer: if 
he has fulfilled all the additional requirements; if he is over 
twenty-one years of age, is not a convict, and has registered in 
the precinct df his residence in due season, et cetera, “ Yes.” 
The author seems to forget that minors of American birth are 
citizens, yet minors have no right, inherent or otherwise to vote. 
So in spite of the loose-speaking New Jersey judge quoted by our 
author, the right to vote does not inhere in all citizenship simply, 
much less in all “democracy,” but only in that class of citizens 
which the constitution specifies. 


San Diego, Calif. Epwarp H. WaHeE An. 

































